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NEWS OF 


HOPEFUL and highly significant reaction to the announce- 
ment of the French proposal for the single control of coal 
and steel production in France and Germany has been 
the immediate quickening of thought about its practical 
implications. For once an international problem is being tackled 
at the right end, beginning with precise and immediate questions 
of production instead of with the multiplication of high-level 
machinery. It can at once be seen that the questions to be 
answered at the outset are hard. But at Jeast they are clear, 
and, in the form in which M. Schuman has so sharply and 
brilliantly posed them, they cannot easily be evaded. Many 
political possibilities arise from last week's proposals, but the 
starting point must be the concrete task of producing as much steel 
as is needed at the lowest cost. That leads to series of immediate 
questions. Will it be cheaper to produce crude steel in France and 
then take it to Germany for the later processes, or is some other 
division of function the right one ? When wage levels are unequal, 
as they undoubtedly are as between France and Germany, just how 
are they to be levelled out ? How quickly can the present limitation 
on German steel production be removed and the law controlling 
Ruhr coal and steel revised—for these changes will undoubtedly be 
essential ? 
these questions is tackled a number of broader 
International steel 


As each of 
principles must be kept continually in mind. 
agreements in the past have been all too often associated with the 
limitation of output, and the dangers of such a course must be 
resolutely avoided. If the element of competition is to be reduced, 
as it must be under a new international agreement, an element of 
Stagnation must not be introduced in its place. The illusion, from 
which Great Britain has suffered since the war, that the rest of the 
stand still while the basic industries are reorganised, 


econo 

must not be allowed new scope on the larger European scene. It 
Is q evitable that joint action on coal and steel will lead to 
joint action elsewhere. But it is precisely this fact—the extension 


OL practical co-operation throughout the economic field and from 
which makes the Schuman proposal 


thefe into international politics 

sO profoundly important. There will be difficulties and dangers at 

e yut they can be progressively reduced if a start is made 
suuindation of European co-operation, which is the stable 

Organisation of its economic life instead of with the roof of the 


yt ‘ m which most Vor) tS been done So Lar. 


THE WEEK 


Finance Bill Failures 

A Budget with as many faults as the one which Sir Stafford Cripps 
presented a month ago should have stimulated keen Parliamentary 
argument, spurred the Opposition to search out the numerous weak 
points in the Government's financial policy and possibly produced 
a defeat for the Government on a point of genuine substance. 
When, as in Tuesday's debate, on the second reading of the Finance 
Bill, the most striking attack is made by a Labour member 
(Mr. Evans, the recently dismissed Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food) and that on a point on which the Governmeat 
is particularly vulnerable (te high cost and doubtful economy of 
food subsidies) then surely the time has come for the general 
offensive. But in fact the debate petered out, and it is now doubtful 
whether the Opposition will make better opportunities for them- 
selves when the increased petrol duties and the disastrously high tax 
on undistributed profits are debated at the committee stage. Yet in 
both cases the Government is again wide open to an attack. There 
can be no real excuse for the handicap on enterprise which both 
Mr. Douglas Jay was simply falsifying the 


these taxes represent. 
It is ar essential 


position when he referred to petrol as a luxury. 
material of industry. But even more important is the tax on undts- 
tributed profits. Any Government which on the one hand calls for 
more efficient production and on the other hands takes away the 
means of capital improvement has tied itself in a knot, and any 
Minister who attempts to defend such absurdities is bound sooner or 
later to contradict himself and expose a whole further series of 
economic confusions. But so far nobody has had the courage or the 
lucidity to call the Government's bluff when it challenges the Opposi- 


tion to suggest economies in expenditure. If and when somebody 


does, the hopes of effective debate to which the close result of the 
last election gave rise may be fulfilled at last, a genuine improve- 
ment in the national economy will be in sight, and the decisive 
defeat of the Socialists will not be far off What excuse is there 


> 


for hesitation ‘ 


Cabinet Rule 


In raising the question of balan tad Partia- 
ment in the House of Commoas on Weda Lo il did 
not, as he might i wo \ the Oty issical | iad 
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ought to be diminished. That was what, in effect, his motion came 
to, and Lord Cecil did valuable service in raising the question. 
There is no doubt that the power of the Cabinet has been steadily 
increasing for a generation. It is greater teday than it has ever 
been, though argument still tends to be based on the experience 
of a Parliament in which for four years and a half one party with 
an immense majority could drive any measure through the lobbies 
as and when it chose, and take any executive action as and when 
it chose. In the present House of Commons, with the party totals 
so evenly balanced, the position may be different, as, indeed, it has 
been shown to be by the Cabinet's confessed inability to proceed 
with any more of its nationalisation proposals. But the pernicious 
system of legislation by departmental regulation has spread 
enormously, with the result that, as Lord Salisbury said, the country 
is largely ruled by the Cabinet and a few high officials. Some of 
that, as Lord Addison contended, is no doubt inevitable in a highly 
complex industrialised society, with several of the principal 
industries nationalised, but there is a substantial difference between 
moderation and the present excess. Lord Cecil's proposed remedy, 
restoration of the power of the House of Lords, renews regrets that 
the admirable scheme of reform so nearly agreed on between 
leaders of the parties in both Houses three years ago foundered on 
a difference of three months in the delaying powers of the Lords. 
Nothing would be more valuable than to revive those proposals, and 
attempt agreement once more; to have gained general approval 
for a detailed plan for the composition of a reformed Upper 
Chamber was a most notable achievement. 


A New Regime in Turkey 

Electoral landslides are recognised features of 
parliamentary government, but it is perhaps unfortunate that one 
should have resulted from Turkey's first genuinely free elections. 
President Inénii and the People’s Party, with which he has been 
associated since its beginnings, can claim very real credit for having 
resisted all temptations to influence the course of the elections in 
their own favour. It is now up to Jelal Bayar and the Democratic 
Party to show equal restraint in the exploitation of their victory. 
Turkey's civil service, though vastly superior to those of most of 
her neighbours, has not always lived up to the exacting standards 
set for it by Ataturk ; reform is needed, but it will not be achieved 
simply by ejecting Populist officials and replacing them with 
Democrats. The fact that the two parties are separated by no 
major questions of foreign or domestic policy might easily 
encourage the development of the spoils system, which would be 
a fatal brake on progress. The sweeping success of the Democrats, 
which has apparently astonished themselves as much as anyone 
else, cannot properly be interpreted as a condemnation of the 
years of Populist rule—still less as a condemnation of the principles 
of the Kemalist revolution, of which the People’s Party was the 
official guardian. A free vote was something new to the Turkish 
nation, which has understandably chosen to use it to achieve 
something new. Mr. Bayar and his colleagues have a great 
opportunity, not only to galvanise the internal structure and 
economy of their own country, but to develop the international 
réle which Turkey has increasingly come to fill in the past few 
years, that of a bridge and interpreter between the nations of 
Europe and those of the Middle East. 


among the 


The Child-Lovers 


It may be remembered that a number of mothers making a 
great parade of their solicitude for their children were prominent 
in the Communist May Day disorders in London. A few months 
earlier a young man carrying a sleeping child in his arms had been 
seen in another London Communist demonstration, though in this 
Jatter case the effect was somewhat marred by the subsequent 
discovery that the man in question was a bachelor holding a baby 
supplied for the occasion. The background of the case was obscure, 
but it was at least perfectly clear that the man in question was 
exploiting one of the more nauseating lines of Communist propa- 
ganda, namely an ostentatious love of children and solicitude for 
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their future. The truth of such professions may be tested in the 
case of the Greek abducted children. According to Greek accounts 
28,000 have been taken from Greece, mainly in the early months 
of 1948, and scattered over Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Poland. _Everything about this figure has 
been disputed by the countries concerned—its size, the nationality 
of the children themselves, the wish of their parents to have them 
returned to Greece, and the veracity and motives of the Greek 
Government. These denials have been put forward with such 
ferocity and persistence that many observers seem to have become 
confused by the sheer weight of organised lying. In Yugoslavia 
alone is there any sign of a reasonable and objective approach to 
the problem. In any case the lapse of time and the genuine diff. 
culty of establishing the truth of events which took place in the 
confusion of guerilla warfare finally made an inquiry by the Red 
Cross advisable. But this inquiry was only able to establish the fact 
that the Cominform countries refused to co-operate, showed no 
evidence of social responsibility and did not even reply to the 
invitation to attend at Geneva. These are the child-lovers. 


The Benighting of Czechoslovakia 

Though its implications are tragic, the spectacle of Czechoslovakia 
putting the clock back is not without its ludicrous side. You cannot 
turn a man into a lunatic by forcing him to wear a strait-jacket; 
nor can you convert democrats into totalitarians by clamping down 
on them the restrictive paraphernalia of a police state. The 
endeavour to exclude the heresies of “ westernism ” (of which the 
recent closing of the British Council premises in Prague was a 
ham-fisted symptom) is being sternly prosecuted; and if. the 
testimony of M. Houdek, who on Tuesday resigned his position 
as Czechoslovakia’s permanent delegate to the United Nations, js 
to be believed, we may shortly expect a public witch-hunt in which 
M. Clementis and other well-known figures will feature as the 
abominable deviationists. The rulers of this unfortunate country 
have succeeded in stopping the involuntary export of her leading 
athletes, but clandestine emigration is still being attempted by 
those citizens who have the courage and the opportunity to try it. 
From a long-term point of view, the bold experiment of diverting 
Czechoslovakia from the main stream of Western thought and 
culture into a backwater of obscurantist tyranny seems unlikely 
to succeed. Though not the stoutest of fighters, the Czechs have a 
tradition of independence and a considerable capacity for obstinacy 
and evasion ; and though force majeure may oblige them to bend 
their wills to political dictates, the task of stultifying their minds 
and perverting their outlook may well prove beyond the power 
of the doctrinaires. 


Price of an Army 


The Russian Government's treatment of the East German 
Government has become increasingly contemptuous in_ recent 
weeks. The Chancellor, Otto Grotewohl, explained last week in 


elliptical but understandable language that the purpose of his 
recent visit to Moscow had been to receive a reproof from his 
masters for his régime’s shortcomings, but little or nothing has 
been done since by the Russians to assist him in popularising it. 
Rather the contrary. On top of the prisoner of war scandal comes 
the news that more than $3,000 mn. worth of reparations are still 
to be made to Russia out of East Germany's current production. 
This news was served up in such a way as to make it as unpalatable 
as possible. It was represented as a generous concession on the 
part of Russia, but only as a result of some shameless juggling 
with figures which involves writing down the value of reparations 
already paid to an almost nominal figure. According to these 
latest Russian calculations East Germany is even now only about 
half way through its reparations payments, but it is quite clear 
that, since Russia is the only judge of the value of what is paid, 
reparations can continue to be exacted more or less indefinitely. 
What concessions are offered for this treatment? The prospect of 
elections in October is of no importance, since it has now been 
decided that they are to be conducted on a single list, which means 
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of course a single C ommunist list. The only palliative that can be 
discerned is the building up of the German armed forces, which 
ahead on the familiar lines of a “ police force ” organised 
on military lines by former Reichswehr generals, and including 
naval and air units. But even the most rabid Nazi can hardly 
agree that the pleasure of getting into uniform again is worth the 
price he has to pay for it. And nobody but a rabid Nazi would 
geree that the basis of the bargain is to be found on the terms so 


is going 


far stated 


Bright Boys and Dull 


As the date for the imposition of the new General Schools 
Examination approaches educational authorities of all kinds are very 
rightly giving increased attention to the situation about to be 
created. Dr. G. B. Jeffery, Director of the London Institute of 
Education, declared emphatically at a conference of Middlesex 
teachers last Saturday that there was no educational justification 
whatever for the disastrous decision to restrict entrance for the 
examination to candidates over sixteen. The alleged justification is 
the suggestion that in a limited number of cases candidates are 
pressed on too fast and sent in for the present School Certificate 
examination too young. There may be such cases, though no 
responsible headmaster would rush pupils forward in this way. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that many boys (and girls) are ready 
for the examination well before they are sixteen, and do, in fact, 
distinguish themselves in it without any detrimental effects at all. 
To hold the bright pupil back in order to keep him level with 
the dull pupil is part of that unimaginative egalitarianism which 
appears to be one of the main planks in the Labour Party’s political 
platform. Hitherto the Ministry of Education has been free to go 
its own misconceived way without fear of an adverse vote in the 
House. The position in this Parliament is a little different, and 
the examination age-limit is a quite important enough question for 
the Opposition to take up vigorously. Meanwhile those sections 
of the teaching profession who are convinced that the age-limit is 
wrong are well advised not to give the Ministry an excuse for the 
clain that the opposition to its action is no more than a flash in the 
pan. It should be a flash that kindles a flame. 


The Dentists’ Road to Serfdom 


In two hours in the House of Commons on Monday some very 
profound morals were pointed by the case of the dentists, who 
are about to take a second cut of 10 per cent. in their remunera- 
tion, after the first cut of 20 per cent. imposed a year ago. Since 
the National Health Service first complicated the link between 
dentist and patient, events have succeeded each other with something 
of the inevitability of classical tragedy. First came the temptation 
of the £1,800 a year recommended in the Spens report, and then 
the sweet reward of the first cheques from the Ministry of Health. 
But everybody knew from the start, that the system was crude and 
ill-planned, there was no guarantee that the best and most 
conscientious practitioners would be the highest paid, and in total 
the dentists got too much. There is every reason to believe that a 
more discriminating relationship between dentists and patient would 
soon sort out the sheep from the goats and ensure that the highest 
incomes were earned by the best men; but with long queues of 
patients and standard fees for each classifiable operation the balance 
cannot readily right itself. And so the Minister of Health falls back 
upon the rough injustice of an all-round cut. Mr. Baird’s suggestion 
of a cut adjusted to a sliding scale is really little better than the 
Minister's, and might easily produce anomalies. His suggestion 
of a closer inspection of the work of dentists might do more to 
weed out the incompetent and reward the competent, but inspection 
is only one more step to control and direction. Once the State 
has undertaken to pay the bill it is almost impossible for it to 
avoid taking new steps to see that the money is not being misappro- 
priated, and it is certain that, for the dentists, after the recent 
hectic but remunerative months, those new steps are going to hurt 
a little. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HEN the House of Commons is not being put on the — 

by divisions it is largely occupied with the lees o 
legislation. No doubt, one or two useful little Bills ard 

being advanced to the Statute Book, but they do not make up a 
worth-while job. The House has not the satisfaction of feeling that 
it is being fruitfully employed. And now Mr. Morrison hag 
announced that he is going to send Members packing for sixteen 
days’ holiday on May 26th, or for a week longer than is usual af 
Whitsuntide. That is unquestionably an all-round relief. It relieves 
Mr. Morrison from keeping Members occupied for a time, and it 
ends for a space the daily vigil Ministers and their followers have 
had to keep for the surprise division. 

* * * 


MAY 19. 


* 


For one day the Finance Bill lifted the House above the minor 
legislative key. The principals, so to speak, in the cast for the 
second reading performance are always the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury and a couple 
of chieftains from the Opposition. But no producer is guaranteed 
against accidents. Mr. Stanley Evans, the sacked Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food, was Tuesday’s accident. It wag 
as though a minor character in a play had suddenly decided to come 
“ full centre” of the stage and entertain the audience with a forty- 
minute monologue on a crisis in his personal fortunes and its 
occasion. Entertain the House he certainly did. This self-made, 
successful manufacturer with a droll Midland accent, proved himself 
no mean performer. What he had done was to choose the Finance 
Bill as the moment to make the “ resignation” speech which is the 
right of any Minister on leaving office, and the speech turned out 
to be another and even more thoroughgoing attack on subsidised 
British agriculture than the original one that led to his fall. 


* * + * 

His case, in effect, was that a high-cost British agriculture, 
subsidised, as he sees it, at the present recklessly extravagant level, 
is more than the country can carry and remain a competitive force 
in world markets. A reading.of the speech might suggest he was 
egotistic. Not at all, His sense of humour is too strong for that, 
Nor did he offer the slightest complaint at his treatment. And Mr, 
Evans is quite a phrase-maker. He matched his saying about 
“ featherbedding agriculture” with another stinging one about the 
N.F.U. He described it as nothing but “a price-and-profit-boosting 
association.” The Conservatives were obviously divided about 
the performance. It was impossible to cheer, as they obviously 
would like to have done, the critic of the Government and at the 
same time demonstrate their hostility to the assailant of the farmer, 
and accordingly they remained silent. Many Labour members 
palpably enjoyed the speech, and one or two gave signs of positive 
approval, Some hours later Sir Stafford Cripps consigned the author 
of this “agricultural interlude "—his words—to outer darkness ig 
a couple of frigid sentences, saying the Government was not going 
back on its promises to the farmers and its subsidy policy. 

* . * * 

There have been two other noteworthy debates, one on bulk 
buying, the second on dentists’ pay. Mr. R. H. Turton’s motion 
in favour of restoring private trading in foodstuffs called forth 
a disquisition on the subject from Mr. Maurice Webb. In speech 
he is proving the most uninhibited of Ministers. While arguing that 
bulk buying is now an indispensable instrument for planning world 

and Commonwealth—trade and, as he put it, for marrying in the 
realm of foodstuffs the consumers’ and the producers’ interests, he 
yet recognised that the instrument is unsuitable for buying tea and 
possibly some other foodstuffs and he held out the prospect of the 
London tea auctions being re-opened. It was a Labour member, 
Mr. J. Baird, himself a dentist, who moved to annul Mr. Bevan's 
regulation cutting by ten per cent. the gross payments to dentists. 
However, he was not out to draw blood and finally withdrew the 
motion. Mr. Baird's argument—and it was endorsed by Conserva- 
tive speakers—was that a flat rate cut of ten per cent. is no remedy } 
that it will punish the good dentist equally with what he called the 
professional “ spiv,” a strong term from a fellow-dentist. H. B. 
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INDIVISIBLE 


HE conferences in London and in Sydney are interlocked. 

The prime task of the former is to check the spread of 

Communism in Europe, and the latter tie much harder 
task of checking the spread of Communism in Asia. The cold 
war is indivisible. It is being pursued ruthlessly and relentlessly 
by the Soviet Union anywhere, with Poland and the other 
border States as her subsidiary agents in Europe, with the new 
Chinese Government filling the same rdle in Asia. But 
conditions in the two continents differ fundamentally. In 
Europe west of the Iron Curtain Communism is making no 
progress anywhere. There are strong Communist parties in 
France and other countries, and they constitute dangerous fifth 
columns, but they are not growing stronger—rather the reverse. 
Every free election sees them a little weaker. The danger that 
Europe has to fear is military, and against that it must prepare 
itself. It is on such preparation that the Atlantic Treaty States 
are concentrating this week. Little reliable information about 
their discussions and conclusions has emerged, but there is no 
reason to think that the final communiqué will cause disappoint- 
ment. That would only happen if the conference ended in an 
unsatisfactory compromise born of an unwillingness by some 
States to face the heavy financial burden which the maintenance 
of armaments sufficient for the effective defence of Western 
Europe must entail. The problem there raised is formidable. 
Every State concerned is committed to heavy expenditure on 
social welfare schemes, and it may be hardly possible to main- 
tain that and at the same time to increase expenditure on defence 
substantially. That fact is fully appreciated by Russia. 
By adopting an aggressive attitude which may mean nothing 
but which the Western Powers cannot assume to be meaningless, 
she can do the West serious economic damage. without striking 
a blow, and possibly without even contemplating that. 


That situation must be accepted, since it cannot to all 
appearance be changed at present. If so certain necessary 
consequences follow, and the communique of the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting which preceded the Atlantic Treaty con- 
ference shows that they have not been burked. Mr. Bevin, Mr. 
Dean Acheson and M. Schuman define as their main and 
common purpose the reduction of the risks of war and the 
establishment of a lasting peace, and to that end they underline 
the need for a closer co-ordination of joint resources both 
economic and military. The necessity for that is self-evident. 
The Atlantic Treaty Powers—the United States and Canada 
bringing an invaluable and indispensable support to Western 
Europe—have decided, most wisely and rightly, to constitute 
a common defensive front. That is useless, and may be worse 
than useless, without the resolve that every effort shall be 
strained to make the front invulnerable and discourage every 
temptation on the part of an aggressor to test its efficacy. Joint 
military action by twelve nations in time of peace raises difficult 
enough questions of military organisation, but the apportionment 
f the consequent expense is a more formidable problem still. 
In the former field considerable progress has been made. 
Fundamental principles have been agreed ; a military defence 
committee has been created and plans for a common defence 
formulated. That an Allied Supreme Defence Minister, by 
preference an American, will be appointed in the near future 
eems inevitable. It is a necessary step, and will prove a 
valuable symbol of unity as well as a practical guarantee of that 
nity in conception and action without which military efficiency 
s unattainable. The purpose of the co-operation is unmistakable, 
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COLD WAR 


except by those determined to mistake it. It is for detence pure 
and simple, in no circumstances for a preventive war. The 
Ministers’ declaration that “the strength of the free world wil} 
never be used for aggressive purposes ” is incontestable 
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But the essential condition of the defence of Western Europe 
is the unity of Western Europe, political, economic, social, 
spiritual. In that field much progress has been achieved, but 
much remains to be accomplished yet. Visions of formal 
federation may be dismissed ; they would only frustrate agree. 
ment, not promote it. If federation ever comes it will only be 
as the result of an increasing co-operation between the nations 
in specific concrete matters, not of the drafting of academic 
constitutions. Substantial advances in the past ten days can be 
recorded here. The Schuman proposal and the declaration of 
the Foreign Ministers regarding the relaxation of controls in 
Germany, together with the response by the German Govern- 
ment in both cases, are landmarks in the post-war history of 
Western Europe. Something a little warmer, it is true, than 
the Prime Minister’s studiously measured approval of the 
Schuman plan was hoped for, and might reasonably have been 
hoped for, in France, and in many quarters here. Of course 
the details of the plan have still to be worked out; of course 
many practical difficulties may arise ; but when it is a question 
of the psychological and the imaginative an ounce of enthusiasm 
is worth a pound of caution. Britain is often charged unjustly 
with “ dragging her feet” in European matters. It would bea 
pity to give any excuse for that accusation here. M. Schuman 
took risks courageously in launching his proposal as he did. 
The German Government's response was wholehearted. It 
would be profoundly unfortunate if either Germany or France 
thought the British response lukewarm. The plan itself and the 
Foreign Ministers’ talks have gone far to kindle hope in Western 
Europe. That is an asset in itself. The opportunity must be 
unhesitatingly seized. 

In Sydney hope is less easy to justify. The outlook in Asia 
is alarming. The subversive forces there have everything in 
their favour. In Malaya the situation, by the admission of the 
High Commissioner, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, himself, is 
deteriorating, not improving, and the conviction that far more 
resolute action is necessary if that vitally important dependency 
is to be saved is inescapable. Siam, Burma, Indo-China, are 
all completely incapable of defence against aggression if anything 
of the kind were contemplated by Communist China in support 
of some engineered interna] revolution. Indonesia is still 
unsettled. The Commonwealth Conference at Sydney is meeting 
under conditions of urgency, and it is unfortunate that a 
rift should have opened temporarily at the outset between 
Australia, supported by one or two other Dominions, and this 
country. With goodwill and good management the difference 
should be resolved. There is no essential conflict between the 
Australian proposal to spend £8 million now on emergency 
measures, and the British plan, which it is understood the Chief 
British delegate, Lord Macdonald, has ready for the long-term 
rehabilitation of South-East Asia. What in fact the situation 
demands is a long-term plan put swiftly into operation. If the 
British project has been as carefully worked out as it should 
be the immediate expenditure of £8 million or something similat 
on the first steps contemplated under it may well be justified. 
But it is clearly right to look much further ahead than £8 million 
will carry. And valuable as this British Commonwealth 
Conference is, South-East Asia must draw support from other 
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sources too. America has already promised the French arms 
for Indo-China, and the London survey of South-East Asia, with 
the declared intention to collaborate in measures for the 
economic development of that area, bore the signature of Mr. 
Dean Acheson as well as of Mr. Bevin and M. Schuman. 
Undiminished anxiety in the east must be set against some 
increase of confidence in the west. There is no ex oriente lux 
as yet. For that dawn we may have to wait some time, though 
the easing of the tension between India and Pakistan may 
Nothing is static. 


v 


perhaps be welcomed as a distant glimmer. 
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Even Russia might modify her policy. M. Trygve Lie mighf 
conceivably bring some good news out of Moscow. Till thea 
the assertion that the cold war is indivisible stands. In the west 
the chief defensive instrument must be unity, with the Council 
of Europe possibly enough playing the part which Sir Arthur 
Salter assigns to it in two important articles in The Times this 
In the east it must be economic reconstruction and such 
possible. 


week. 
measure of military preparedness as is practically 
America’s help is indispensable here. The task is beyond evea 
the full powers of the British Commonwealth. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE has been a particularly distinguished party of Germans 

at Wilton Park this week—officials of the Federal Govern- 

ment at Bonn, Ministers of various Land Governments, 
editors of important papers, trade union leaders, a Bishop or two, 
Professors and so on. Wilton Park, as most people know, continues 
under the general auspices of the Foreign Office, the admirable work 
done during the war in acquainting picked parties from the prisoners 
of war with the principles on which British public and Parliamentary 
life is based. There are lectures by high civil servants and authorities 
like Lord Lindsay, Mr. Harold Nicolson and Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, 
and last Friday evening was devoted to a kind of brains trust in 
which representatives of the weekly Press posed for the occasion 
as the possessors of brains. What was interesting was not their 
answers, but the visitors’ questions. One subject in which they 
naturally showed deep concern was the Schuman proposal ; another 
was the Council of Europe, regarding which they clearly regarded 
the British attitude as deplorably lukewarm ; they wanted to know 
whether in Britain as in Germany thoughtful readers of the weekly 
Press were diminishing in number (the answer was in the negative) ; 
they asked searchingly about dismantling; and a very pertinent 
question was put about whether the mainly intelligent young men 
now doing military service in Germany interested themselves in 
German problems and educating opinion at home about them; it 
was difficult to give an affirmative reply to that. Having taken part 
in that kind of discussion at Wilton Park more than once, I am 
increasingly impressed by the value of it. It is, of course, the 
Germans’ opinion on that that matters, not mine ; but there was little 
doubt what their opinion was this time. 

* * * * 

The question of rebuilding the City Temple has its interest for 
tens of thousands of people who are not Congregationalists. For 
that matter the building was not, I think, identified specifically 
with any one denomination, though it fitted better into the 
Congregational framework than any other. In the great days of 
Joseph Parker, with his thundering “God damn the Sultan.” and 
R. J. Campbell, with his New Theology and his impressive white 
how strangely he faded from view when he moved 


> Or Nar 
ve the Church of England in 1916—the City Temple stood 
st unique among London places of worship for its catholicity 
The nearest approach to it probably was the King’s Weigh House 


Dr. Leslie Weatherhead, himself a Methodist, 
raised it indeed from 


Dr. Orchard. 
ied the City Temple tradition well 


the rather low estate to which it had fallen—till the blitz swept the 

suilding away. A new Temple could probably still be well filled 

xeople who come to hear a particular preacher, as Dr. Campbell 

Morgan used to fill Westminster Chapel, but as most of them 

come from a distance it would be difficult to maintain a 
corporate Church life and Church activities effectively. 

* * 2 + 
Well might John Wisden & Co. Ltd. celebrate the centenary of 


siness this week with what might properly be termed a 
cricketers’ luncheon; well might they invite that distinguished 
cricket veteran, Sir Pelham Warner, to speak; and weil might 


P " hasten to accept. Well equally might a small book on 
1 Wisden Century by John Hadfield be published for the company 


Sporting Handbooks Ltd. (at 5s.). Complete harmony, I assume, 


exists between John Wisden & Co., who make bats, and Sporting 
Handbooks, who publish Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack, now in its 
87th year, but it is Wisden—in italics—which gets the limelight. 
For Wisden is to every follower of cricket what Ruff's Guide is to 
every follower of the turf, or what (in another field) Erskine May 
is to every Parliamentarian. As for John Wisden himself, born 
1826, died 1884, ‘vhat can 1950 do in a certenary way for him? 
Everything ; for it was in 1850—on July 15th to be precise—that 
Wisden, playing for North against South (read Mr. Hadfield’s book 
to discover why a Sussex county cricketer should be doing that) 
took all ten South wickets in the second innings, every one of them 
Let us, emphatically, praise famous men. 
2 * x * 


clean bowled. 


The fact that two absorptions—of the Hulton Leader by the 
Hulton Picture Post and of the Odhams News Review by the Odhams 
Illustrated—were announced on the same day this week is a signifi- 
cant demonstration of the difficulties which are attending the publica. 
tion of such journals—indeed of any weekly journal—under present 
conditions. (An amalgamation between the National Review and the 
English Review was announced last month.) The costs of everything 

paper, printing, contributors’ fees—have all risen, in some cased 
sharply, and printers are demanding further wage-increases at thig 
moment. Advertisements are less easy to obtain, since many firms, 
heavily hit by taxation, are spending less on advertising. Circulation 
is a problem equally, for while regular readers are as numerous a$ 
ever, the casual purchaser tends to become more casual, for the 
reason that, as someone said in the transport fare enquiry this week, 
“there is less marginal spending today.” With all this the papers, 
or most of them, have not raised their prices to the public. Bea 
little sorry for them. 


* . > . 

Occasionally, like other people, I am asked to go somewhere and 
speak about something ; sometimes, out of sheer weakness I go. It is 
an odd thing, this demand for garrulity, but it exists, and 1 supposa 
it has to be satisfied. At any rate, since people keep asking other 
people to come and speak, it must be assumed that they want the 
other people to assent They do indeed often write ost 
persuasively, but they don’t quite always realise how persuasion ig 
reinforced by the mere inclusion of six simple words, which are 
sometimes there, sometimes not—* expenses will, of course, b3 
pa gq.” It is wonderful what a difference that emollient assurance 
can sometimes make between Yes and No, particularly where the 
distance is considerable and the fare proportionate. Rhetoric and 


riches rarely go hand in hand 


countries will try to make the 
in English money rather over £53. Since the Brit 


agreed to this the Chancellor of 


*x * + * 

There should be a trifle of good news for travellers o 3 
Continent coming. The Organisation for European Economig 
Co-operation announces, among other things, that its member 

the tourist-allowance equivalent to 150 
1 


dollars, L.e 
representative on O.E.E.€ 
Exchequer can hardly fail to add £3 to the present £50 
* * - * 
At 149 Rimell having twice driven Tattersall to the paviliog 
Manchester Guardian 


was caught and bowled by the latter.” 
JANUS. 


Not every pavilion can do that 
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France and Schuman 


By D. R. GILLIE Paris, May 15 


ROM time to time something occurs in France to remind one 
that the spirit of the Resistance movement has not been 
exhausted by the restoration of French sovereignty. It may be 

simply the expression of an opinion in a quarter where it would 
not have been expected before the war—as, for instance, a vigorous 
trouncing by the Figaro the other day of those big firms who 
confuse the necessary fight against the Communist Party with a 
victory by exhaustion over their own employees in a wage dispute. 
Sometimes it is an indication that boldness in social experimentation 
has not entirely disappeared. But the biggest proof that since 1940 
France is really thinking with a new mind is the Schuman proposal 
for a joint control of Franco-German coal and steel industries as 
the nucleus of a common European authority for these industries 

This proposal has been germinating for some time tn various 
forms The Socialists had their idea of an “ international 
nationalisation ” of the Ruhr that was to expand until it embraced 
all European heavy industry. M. Paul Reynaud, a resolute anti- 
Socialist, has been begging Frenchmen to realise that France is no 
longer large enough to act as an effective unit in the modern world 
General de Gaulle has sketched a picture of Franco-German 
economic co-operation beside which the problem of the Saar would 
gradually sink to secondary importance. The M.R.P. has shown 
itself very receptive of European ideas. But all these preparatory 
agents for the big step forward had so far failed to combine in the 
form of a resolute national opinion. The Socialist conception was 
too much linked with anti-capitalism to be applicable to private 
industry. M. Reynaud had by no means convinced all the Con 
servatives. It was not because he had advocated a European union 
that most Gaullists followed the General. At all events, in whatever 
form a plan was put forward by one political group it was almost 
bound to rouse passionate criticisms of detail from the other groups 

Indeed, the surprise tactics of the Government (surprises are not 
easy to bring off in French politics) were certainly intended, in part 
at least, to prevent French doubts from gaining strength until they 
became a chorus drowning the Government's proposals The 
Communists are not alone in declaring that the Government is 
applying a German plan for France's destruction. M. Flandin has 
gone almost as far. Without any doubt he is voicing the fears of 
Frenchmen. “ Why fight Germany if you were going 
to do this ? “ is the soured comment of a man who has; himself been 
leaping at the wrong opportunity most of his political life. Still 
it was a natural question to ask, and it would have been a very 


very many 


destructive one, if the Government had not pushed the proposal 
forward at a moment when the imminence of an international con 
gress made it difficult for French critics to attack without disarming 
France's spokesmen, and also quickened up the reaction of foreign 
Governments that the French Government could turn smilingly 
with its arms full of bouquets to critics who have only just got 
their mouths open without having had time to say anything. But 
it must be remembered that too many bouquets may yet prove a 
danger, for it will be easy to argue that foreigners are applauding 
because all the advantages are with the foreigners. 

In making its decision now the French Government was seeking 
to mitigate two sorts of dangers, as is natural since, unlike Britain 
and America, France is fighting the cold war on two fronts, internal 
as well as external. On the internal front the greatest threat to all 
plans for the strengthening of Western collective security is French 
consciousness of weakness. This leads the nation to suspect that 
America is having an undue say behind the scenes in France's 
affairs. (Dislike of the sight of a Coco-Cola van is an important 
While France does not feel strong enough to defend 
iers, Opinion is naturally inclined to suspect that the 
Atlantic serves others, but not France herself. She is merely being 
treated as a glacis to be shot across. No doubt the rearmament of 
the French army will in time tend to correct this pessimism, but 
not even the five French divisions which are to benefit directly by 
American war material have yet received their equipment. A more 
fundamenta! remedy is to give France the sense of being strengthened 


svm ptom 


her own front 
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—and therefore of gaining in independence towards America— 
a consolidation of Western Europe in which she is stil] strong 
enough to play a most important and probably a leading part. 
This will be all the more effective if the consolidation is not merely 
military but potentially pacific. Hence the emphasis in the French 
Government's statement on trade with Eastern, no less than with 
Western, Europe. 

The external problem is how to liquidate the old Franco-German 
quarrel now that France finds herself profoundly engaged in a 
Franco-Soviet one. That the German problem can only be solved 
in European terms has long been admitted, but the application of 
the idea has been hampered by the persistence of largely negative 


by 


ideas—General de Gaulle’s failure to appreciate that Germany has 
been infected by France’s own passion for national unity and pre. 
occupation with the ceiling to German steel-production. France 


has been feeling for a solution with the help of such institutions 
as O.E.E.C. and the Council of Europe. But neither of these has 
taken her as far as she hoped, and she has been above all, dis. 
appointed by Britain's hesitations—Britain without whom she has 
feared that Europe may become an instrument for Germany's 
ambitions rather than a structure within which Germany will live 
peacefully. Meanwhile some Frenchmen have become increasingly 
conscious of the clock. Every year has brought nearer the day 
when France will have lost her advantages in any negotiation with 
Germany. Much has been said in recent years of the error of 
excessive softness after 1918. Some Frenchmen have noticed 
another error of the years between the wars, that of letting oppor- 
tunity slip and of making concessions from weakness, not strength. 
Germany is rapidly recovering sovereignty, and her steel-production 
is already ahead of France’s, though France's position will no doubt 
be strengthened when her new steel-rolling mills are completed. 

It is in this situation that the French Government has chosen to 
reverse its methods of foreign policy, to seek a positive agreement 
with Germany and to create Europe by the attraction of a strong 
nucleus rather than as a container for an unruly force. This isa 
revolutionary change in the French approach, and it would not be 
surprising if she were to waver in the execution of the idea. The 
most prudent of European Foreign Ministers has, however, risked 
a great deal on a first bold throw, and seems to have won. Not 
only has Germany accepted, but she has consented to come into 
the Council of Europe without more ado about the Saar. The 
news from Belgium and Italy makes it highly likely that France 
will not be alone with Germany in the new alliance of industries. 

Will France succeed in making Europe more attractive to Great 
Britain by the new method than she did before? At least the 
first fear that Britain would sulk, because taken by surprise, is 
waning. It is the effect on Britain of the tactics chosen that has 
most worried the initiators of the plan in France, though it should 
be added that it has disturbed few consciences. Rightly or wrongly 
the British Government’s attitude to Europe, and especially to the 
Council of Europe, has been widely considered to have been such 
that she has no right to resent a jolt. She had asked for a fune- 
tional approach. Here it is—presented in the only way that was 
practical politics. But the irritation caused by Labour's failure 
to appreciate the vital importance of the European idea to 
Europeans does not in any way mean that France is less keen to 
have Britain associated as closely as possible with Europe. It is 
in British, not German, character that Frenchmen have confidence. 

The first throw has so far been successful—more successful than 
any French diplomatic action for a quarter of a century perhaps. 
It has been deliberately made so as to commit France as far as 
possible, so that there can be no going back. The next must be 
both political and technical. The Government's main agent is 
evidently to be M. Jean Monnet, staunch friend of the Anglo- 
French alliance, who in June, 1940, continued unhesitatingly to 
act as chief purchasing-expert for the Allies in America although 
his own Government's mandate had been withdrawn. His has 
been the brain behind the technical re-equipment of France since 
the war ; his, it is understood, was the draft that the French Govern- 
ment adopted for its declaration on the proposed merger of the 
mineral industries of Western Europe. He is one of the men who 
have refused to accept the idea of a France growing old and timid. 
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He has been rejuvenating her technically for the last five years. 

Without that modernisation she could not have envisaged the 
industrial alliance with Germany that she has proposed, for it would 
certainly have entailed her political servitude. It is now for the 
vho have followed the lead of M. Monnet so far to 


oung men 
- sal capacity in modernising France’s political methods, to 
calm the fears of industrialists on the one hand and Socialists on 
the other -votiate successfully with Germans, Belgians, Italians 
id Br to maintain as much as possible of France’s newly- 
von pK sad, while creating a community. It is one of the 
sreates ings of French history, one in which France may 
recover he ise of a mission and so her self-confidence. Gesta 
D r ira »s —if she succeeds. 


Germany and Schuman 


By MARK ARNOLD-FORSTER Berlin, May 15 


HE Ge addicted, as a rule, to big 
to sweeping statements of policy and to schemes which 
| simpler and more splendid on the radio than in the 
» room. Since the war their favourite big idea has been 


political 


nans ire 


idea 


conference 
European Union ; and to many Germans the most attractive aspect 
of European Union has been the prospect of uniting Europe’s heavy 
industry. For years they have been dreaming of the day when the 


production of coal and steel in Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, 
Luxembourg and the Saar could be controlled and, as they put it, 
rationalised, by an international authority. Last week they awoke 
to find that M. Schuman’s recent dreams have, in some respects, 
been similar. It is not surprising, therefore, that most Germans 
rejoiced to hear the Foreign Minister of France expressing cherished 
and familiar thoughts though few of them have yet devoted much 
attention to the practical problems inherent in’ M. Schuman’s plan. 
It is perfectly clear, on the other hand, that the French and 
German Governments do not consist of starry-eyed idealists. As 
the citizens of Benelux have now discovered, the theoretical 
advantages of economic union are more apparent than its draw- 
backs. It may take the German people, but not the German 
Government, at least as long to reach the same conclusion. In 
the last week, it has been left to Dr. Adenauer and the Diisseldorf 
steel companies to discuss the practical advantages and drawbacks, 
for France and Germany, of industrial union. They have been quick 
to speculate about M. Schuman’'s motives and to calculate, as best 
what France and Germany could gain by pooling their 
resources. On Friday Dr. Adenauer explained why he, for his part, 
welcomes M. Schuman’s offer. “ In the long run,” he said, “ it seems 
to me that the inclusion of Africa [in the scheme] is the most signifi- 
cant practical economic result which will emerge. ... By including 
Africa, a united economy would gain raw materials as well as 
markets.” His second reason for welcoming the offer is that nearly 
two million Germans are out of work. “To guarantee production 
and that is the meaning of the plan—is to guarantee employment. 
And that is what ‘we really want.” 
For sentimental as well as practical reasons many Germans will 
share Dr. Adenauer’s hopes and, quite possibly, his disappoint- 
ment. They will be disappointed because most of their ideas about 
Africa, the French Union and colonies in general date from the 
days when Wilhelm II still possessed his African dominions. To 
many Germans the whole continent appeared, and still appears, to 
be an Fl! Dorado. Even Dr. Adenauer may tend to over-estimate 
the North African market and to under-estimate its natural resources. 
Yet, even if his estimates are right, his countrymen may not appre- 
ciate as clearly as they should what the French are likely to think 
about German unemployment and their own trade with Africa. 
The Germans have a natural tendency to think in Dr. Adenauer’s 
terms of “guaranteed production and guaranteed employment” 
without pausing to consider that the same ideas, expressed in 
different words, may be less attractive to the French. So far the 
Germans have not admitted, even to themselves, that you can, if 
export an unemployment problem. 
of them, however, are convinced that M. Schuman’s offer 
Unlike Dr. Adenauer they suspect 


they can, 


you like, 
Some 
must be treated with reserve. 
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that his motives must, at least, be sinister. The Social Democrats, 
in particular, remember the European steel cartels and dislike the 
Comité des Forges as much as the Vereinigte Stahlwerke. Although 
they were the first to demand the international control of Western 
Europe’s basic industries, they will be the last to agree to their 
control by international capital. As Dr. Schumacher, the leader of 
the Social Democratic opposition, said on Wednesday last week: 


“One cannot say ‘Yes’ or *“No’ to M. Schuman’s suggestion 
without seeing the picture that is to be fitted into his frame.” 
Idr. Schumacher went on to express his regret that M. Schuman 
had seen fit to “leave open the question of ownership” and to 
ignore the demands of the workers to participate in management 


From the German point of view Dr. Schumacher’s regrets are 
inderstandable. For the | se two issues have been 


discussed, not only in the Ruhr but 


ist three years the 
roughout Western Germany, 


tn 


with interest and even passion. 

[wo years ago the German steel-workers announced, for the 
first time for many years, that they would strike if an important 
sch continued to serve on an Inter-Allied 
steel committee. Eventually the workers had their way, for the 
whole committee was dissolved (on the orders of General Clay, the 
American Military Governor). Three months latet Christian 
Democrats as well as Social Democrats in the provincial parliament 
of North-Rhine Westphalia, which includes the Ruhr, passed a 
law to “socialise” the basic industries and mineral wealth of the 
province. At the instance of the French the law was vetoed by the 
Military Governors, who said that such questions could only be 
decided by the German people as a whole. Both these incidents 
have strengthened the unions’ determination to secure for the 
workers the right to participate in management. 

Apart from this industrial conflict the Social Democrats would still 
mistrust M. Schuman’s proposals, if only because they are French. 
In the last six months Dr. Schumacher has said some very harsh 
things about France, her Government and, in particular, her attitude 
towards the Saar. He is still opposed to Germany’s entry into the 
Council of Europe, mainly because the Saar is due to join as well. 
Last week he was inclined to regard M. Schuman’s offer as a bait 
designed, with Gallic cunning, to induce Germany to join the 
Council without insisting on her rights. In the last few weeks 
many Germans who do not, as a rule, agree with Dr. Schumacher 
have also been wondering what M. Schuman is driving at. They 
interpreted the French plan for an Atlantic Council, for instance, as 
a deliberate attempt to undermine the Council of Europe just as 
Germany is about to become a member. Like Dr. Schumacher the 
suspect M. Schuman of aiming to extend French influence ia 
Germany by striking a favourable bargain with a subservient 
Government dominated, incidentally, by Romana 


steel-master called Ret 


Francophil 
Catholics. 

If, as seems possible, the West German steel companies also 
decide to reject M. Schuman’s offer, they will do so, of course, for 
very different reasons. For the last few days they have clearly beea 
wondering who is going to gain what by economic union. So far 
their statements have been much more cautious than Dr. Adenauerc’s 
or Dr. Schumacher’s more or less outspoken comments. At their 
last meeting in Diisseldorf the companies merely said that it should 
be possible to reach an “ understanding” with France about steel 
production, costs, customs regulations and, above all, the siting of 
new steel plants. They were mainly concerned to secure some form 
of agreement between the principal, or “ classical,” steel-producing 
countries, so as to concentrate the European steel industry “in the 
most suitable districts.” At the same time they wish to discourage 
the establishment of new plants in “ unsuitable countries ” and wers 
plainly inclined to classify Austria and Italy, for example, as 
“ unsuitable" for steel production. 

They would also like to be completely free to export theie 
products to Eastern Germany and Eastern Europe. Indeed, they 
would like to be completely free as soon as possible to negotiates 
their own terms with the whole world, including France. At the 
moment, naturally enough, they feel that the Allied High Com- 
mission cannot be trusted to strike the best possible bargain oa 
Germany's behalf with the Government of France. They also 


resent the Allied restrictions on German steel-productioa and 
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capacity. German economists say that the present maximum 
production of 11.1 million tons a year will have to be increased 
to 16 million tons if steel is to be produced at an economical price 
For the same reason they dislike the compulsory export of scrap 
which, they say, makes German  steel-production even more 
expensive than it need be. 

So far, however, neither the steel industry nor the Social Demo- 
managed to damp the ardour of the optimistic majority 
Schuman’s plan ts the answer to all 


crats hav: 
the people who feel that M 
their troubles and the realisation of all their happiest dreams 


Jan Christiaan Smuts 


By L. S. AMERY 


N May 24th, Empire Day, General Smuts celebrates his 

eightieth birthday—truly a landmark in that 

evolution from Empire to Commonwealth in which he has 
grown to his present stature and which he himself has done so 
much to shape. In 1870, when Jan Smuts was born (among corn- 
fields and vineyards in the comfortable homestead of Bovenplants 
some forty miles north of Cape Town), few could have dreamt of 
such a destiny and in such a setting, as that which awaited him 
The first step on the road to the wider Commonwealth had, indeed, 
just been taken when the Confederation of Canada heralded the 
birth of a new British nation on the North American Continent. 
But even local self-government had not yet reached Cape Colony. 
As for the African Continent to the north of it and of the 
Boer Republics, it was still an almost unexplored no man’s land. 

Twenty-five years later the partition of Africa was nearing com- 
pletion. Cecil Rhodes’ far-reaching vision had just secured a vast 
stretch of it, not for Downing Street, but for that Anglo-Afrikaner 
Commonwealth nation of which he dreamt. For a brilliant young 
Afrikaner lawyer, fresh from his academic triumphs at Cambridge, 
here was the natural leader to follow. All the more bitter was 
Smuts’ sense of being betrayed and duped when the Raid revealed 
Rhodes as the arch-plotter against Afrikaner independence. Drawn 
up to Johannesburg by professional ambition as well as by racial 
sympathy, Smuts soon threw himself whole-heartedly into the defence 
of the Transvaal against British interference. A clever memorandum 
justifying Kruger’s dictatorial interference with the judiciary by 
reference to the omnipotence of Parliament in the United Kingdom 
led to his appointment at the age of twenty-eight to the position of 
State Attorney. 

Smuts’ boats were burnt. The British Government was now for 
him the adversary, soon to be the enemy to be fought in the open 
field. Before many months were out the pen was dropped for 
the rifle. The pale, stooping, clean-shaven lawyer I had seen in 
Kruger’s office on the eve of war became the bronzed, bearded and 
stalwart guerrilla leader whom I was to meet at the Vereeniging 
Conference in 1902. By then all hope of a united Afrikaner South 
Africa to be achieved by war and rebellion had vanished, and 
Smuts’ influence was thrown decisively into the scale for surrender, 
but a surrender, as he urged on his fellow-commandants, that 
should “lead our nation through defeat to the glory of a nobler 
future.” His forward-looking mind was already seeing the goai of 
a United South Africa, won through the very principle of equal 
freedom for which Chamberlain and Milner had contended, and 
which Campbell-Bannerman was so soon to implement. In five 
years from Vereeniging he found himself a Minister of the Crown. 
Nor was it long before he found a kindred spirit in the intellectual 
ability, the imagination and the disinterestedness of the young men 
of Milner’s Kindergarten, who had stayed behind, when their chief 
left, to work for South African unity. Smuts’ influence, more than 
that of any other political leader, not only brought about union, 
but gave it that unitary shape which distinguishes the South African 
Constitution from that of Canada or Australia. Empire Day, 1910, 
saw 4 new nation added to the Commonwealth, with Smuts as the 
brains of Louis Botha’s Ministry. 

Ten years later Smuts succeeded his old chief as Prime Minister. 


significant 


But by then he had already made his mark in Empire and, indeed, 


in world affairs. He had served in the field as British General. 
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He had not only represented South Africa at an Imperial Conference 
and at the Imperial War Cabinet, but had also been a member 
of the British War Cabinet and been directly responsible for the 
main conduct of the war. He had played a leading part jp 
shaping the League of Nations and had himself contributed the 
mandatory system for the territories sup: 
But his greatest contribution was the 
alth : if he 
did not invent the use of that fine old word he was the first to 
His ideas in that field were carried out, after he 
himself had fallen from office, in the Imperial Conference cop. 
clusions of 1926 and in the Statute of Westminster. But they only 
bore their full fruit in 1939, when he was able to take over the 
reins from a doubting Hertzog and bring South Africa into the 
war. For that the Empire and the world owe him an incalculable 
debt. For without the South African Army and the use of South 
Africa’s ports, East Africa and the whole Middle East would have 
been lost and the fate of the war irretrievably decided 
With the peace, in South Africa as here, the great issues were 
swamped by the accumulation of petty controversies and the world 
Statesman gave place to the little men. 

If the world has never ceased to honour Smuts as a statesman of 
prophetic vision, at home in South Africa the little men with their 
introverted, backward-looking minds have habitually denounced 
him as an ambitious opportunist eager for the honours and the 
applause that his own fellow countrymen could not give him. Yet 
rarely has there been a career more fundamentally consistent or 
springing more naturally from a deeply-held philosophy of life. 
That philosophy was embodied by him in his great work /olism and 
Evolution, when loss of office in 1924 afforded the necessary leisure 
As a similar enforced leisure gave Winston Churchill the opportunity, 
by writing the life of his own great ancestor, Marlborough, to fit 
himself for leadership of the free world against tyranny, so Holism 
and Evolution both justified Smuts’ past career and strengthened 
him through adversity and political self-effacement for future great- 
ness. The essence of that work is that all nature, and more 
particularly living nature, strives to achieve some whole by which 
it can maintain a stable existence and reconcile its internal and 
external stresses. The higher and more complex the organism itself, 
the greater its inherent instability unless it can correct it in a 
higher unity. That applies above all to the evolution of human 
societies. Their fullest development, their peace and stability, are 
continually threatened from without and from within. The natural 
answer to both dangers is the protective and reconciling influence 
of the wider political organism. 

With such a philosophy it was only natural that the young 
Smuts should have been attracted by Rhodes’ vision of an Anglo- 
Afrikaner South African nation in an enlarged framework of 
opportunity, and that after the intense emotional reaction of the 
South African War he should come back, convinced of British 
sincerity, to his original aim of South African Union. No less 
natural, too, that, inspired by the vision of the part that the British 
Commonwealth could play for its peoples and for the world, he 
should work to convert it to his conception of what its structure 
should be, or that he should have thrown himself enthusiastically 
into giving a similar structure to the even wider conception of the 
League of Nations. 

But with all this broad idealist vision there has always gone a 
strong streak of practical realism. In the local affairs of South 
Africa, on such issues as native and Indian policy, that realism 
was, indeed, an unescapable condition of political existence. His 
high hopes of the League of Nations were coupled with the warning, 
unfortunately disregarded, that to use it as an instiument of coercion 
would be to break it. His insistence on the principle of independence 
in Commonwealth relations has been accompanied by an ever- 
growing realisation of the need for effective co-operation in peace 
as in war. It is the combination of realism with idealism that is 
the hall-mark of the true statesman. 

Aristotle’s definition of the ideal life was.one spent in the active 
exercise of some excellence, preferably of the highest type and 
over a complete life. A life of years dedicated to 
‘philosophy, to creative statesmanship, to worship of the beau) 
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of nature, to strenuous bodily activity, more than satisfies that 
definition. There he stands, a whole man, four-square, with those 
strong Dutch features that Rembrandt would have loved to paint, 
gut of office, but still “ full harnessed as of old,” prepared to go on 
serving “the days that are the destinies.” May he be given many 
more of them—and who can tell what destinies they may yet shape 
for him and for us all ? 


Cricket Memories 


By GILBERT L. JESSOP 
G. L. Jessop, who was famous as the hardest hitter of his generation, 
first played jor Cambridge in 1896. In the following year, playing 
for Gloucestershire against Yorkshire, he made 101 out of 118 in 
40 minutes. He made 53 centuries in first-class cricket and twice 
nerformed the double feat of making 1,000 runs and taking 100 
wickets in a single season. He is 76 this week. 

HE ‘nineties have often been cited as a particularly bright 

era in the history of English cricket, and not without good 

reason. The most memorable season of this decade was, in 
my opinion, that of 1895, It saw the renaissance of W. G, whose 
performances in the previous year had appeared to foreshadow the 
close of the great career which had earned for him the title of 
Champion. And rightly so, for his pre-eminence as a batsman 
had prevailed for close on thirty years. By his deeds in May, 1895— 
when he created the record of scoring a thousand runs in a month 

he re-established his hold on the cricketing world, and at the 

mature age of forty-seven remained the first choice for an England 
eleven. It is my happy privilege to have played with him in 
many a match, and one is particularly impressed on my memory 
Well it might be, for it contained the century with which he accom- 
plished his feat of one thousand runs. 

Fittingly it was at Lord’s and against Middlesex, a county which 
for so many years relied mainly on amateur talent. This innings of 
169 | rate as the best I ever saw him play. W. G. was not a fast 
scorer, but on this occasion he indulged in an orgy of lofty hitting 
quite foreign to his usual methods, committing what was almost 
sacrilege by driving one of J. T. Hearne’s deliveries through the 
vindow of that holy of holies, the committee-room Fast bowling 
had no terrors for the Old Man—bumpy wicket or otherwise—and 
this was an era in which bowlers of that type flourished. Few 
counties were lacking in at least one of them, the most fortunate 
being Surrey, with the greatest combination in this respect within 
my experience—Tom Richardson and Lockwood. 

Yes, the season of 1895 was indeed memorable, apart from the 
doughty deeds of W. G., for it heralded an increase in the 
number of first-class counties—from nine to fourteen—the new- 
comers being Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Essex and 
Hampshire. It was a welcome move on one ground in particular, 
for it brought to the front a wicket-keeper, Lilley, destined to become 
one of England’s greatest assets. Important as was this advent, 
even more so was the advent of K. S. Ranjitsinhji. Qualifying for 
Sussex after the end of his career at Cambridge, where his fielding 
in the slips had made him a greater reputation than his skill as a 
batsman, Ranji made his déhur for the county of his adoptica with 
istounding success. The match was against the M.C.C. at Lord's, and 
in it, in addition to scoring 77 not out in the first innings and 150 
in the second, he took six wickets. Six wickets. one of them being 
W. G.’s, shortly after the completion of his first century of the 
season —and Ranji had never before bowled a ball in first-class 
company 

lt was not long before Ranji became as great a magnet to 
the cricketing public as W. G. himself. He was a master of all 
strokes, but the one which he affected most, and which produced 
such prolilic results, was the leg glance. It was no new stroke, of 
course, for W. G. got many of his runs in this way, but whereas 
he rarely deflected the straight ball in this fashion, Ranji on the 
other hand, provided the ball was of suitable length, seemed quite 
indilerent as to whether it was pitched on the leg or even the 


middie stump One had only to bowl a few overs to him to 
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appreciate the wonderful co-ordination of hand and eye. He did 
not invent the stroke ; he perfected it ; and with the public it became 
the vogue to term it the Ranji glide. In my opinion he was second 
only in this vintage year of 95 to W. G., and from then to the 
closing year of that decade he was his superior. 

Yet despite his astonishing success Ranji was not invited to play 
against Australia in the first Test Match in the following season, 
The selection of teams for such matches was in those days the sole 
concern of the committee of the club on whose ground the game 
was due to be played. Three matches, not five as at present, was 
the custom, and the first of the series that year was at Lord’s. It 
was said at the time that the Lord’s authorities were averse to the 
inclusion of a player without an English birthright. Be the reason 
what it may, weither Lancashire nor Australia had any qualms oa 
that point, and Ranji appeared at the Old Trafford in the second 
encounter. And well it was that he did for, ‘vith almost the 
same scores as had marked his début for Sussex at Lord’s the 
previous year, he saved the game, with the assistance of the fast 
bowling of the heroic Tom Richardson. That was indeed “twa 
firsts * of which any Cambridge man might justifiably be proud. 

In those days there was no lack of amateurs of the highest skill. 
In this very season of '95 the first five places in the batting average 
were held by amateurs, and only seven of their professional brethren 
occupied a place in the first twenty. Nevertheless the Gentlemen 
were outplayed in both of the representative matches. The strength 
of the Players lay in their attack, which at this time was formidable ; 
it could not be otherwise with such bowlers as Tom Richardson, 
Peel, Mold, Jack Hearne, Johnny Briggs, George Hirst, Attewell 
and Lockwood in their prime—to my mind the strongest bowling 
combination of the ‘nineties. With Tom Richardson at one end 
and Lockwood at the other, both of whom turned the ball from the 
“off” with most uncomfortable abruptness, batsmen of an 
irresolute temperament were apt to experience some rather 
unhappy moments. 

Tom, though the soul of geniality, was rather an awesome figura 
to contemplate as he delivered the ball from a height of nearer 
seven feet thaa six, and at a pace faster than any other bowler ia 
England save the amateur C. J. Kortright. With Lockwoou at the 
other end almost as fast, and on wickets which had not had the 
vitality squeezed out of them, runs had to be made rather than 
taken, as so often happens on the feather-bed pitches of modern 
days. Fast bowling was certainly a trump card for most counties, 
and there were few who could not produce one master of the art. 
Of those with whom I have had active contact I should say that 
C. J. Kortright was appreciably the fastest, and I place the Australiaa 
Jones as his nearest rival. Next in order come Richardson, Cotter, 
Mold and Lockwood, Kotze, the South African, and Woodcock 

A few years after World War I, when Australia was pulverising 
our batsmen over here by means of the fast bowling of Gregory and 
Macdonald, I remember an interesting discussion which I had with 
Tim Carter, the wicket-keeper, on the matter of “ pacey ” bowlers. 
Asked to compare the respective speeds of this all-conquering pair, 
he gave it as his opinion that Macdonald was faster off the pitch 
than Gregory—but that neither of them quite approached the pace 
of Jones or Cotter, and, as regards the latter pair, he added that Jones 
was as fast at the end of a day’s play as Cotter was at the beginning. 
A rather neat summing-up of the situation. 

We won two of the series of Test Matches played on our own 
midden in this decade, those of 93 and “96, but lost the last one of 
’99—a season which brought to a close the career of W. G. as a 
Test Match player. That year was also remarkable for an increase 
from three to five Test Matches, and the setting-up of the first 
official Selection Committee. From the outset the committee found 

themselves awkwardly situated. Richardson, though yet to reach 
his thirtieth year, was no longer the bowler of old, and Lockwood, 
sulfering from an injured thigh, was not available until the last 
match in August. The first Test was saved by Ranji at Nottingham, 
the second lost at Lord's, and with it the rubber ; for the remaining 
three shared the same fate as the first—a draw. 

There was no great diterence in the two teams, except in fielding, 
in which Australia were much the superior. Missed catches proved 

the match in which | was ~ blooded” in 
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Test Match cricket—and the same malady at Manchester prevented 
the exaction of revenge for the defeat at Lord's. Momentous 
happenings followed this drawn game at Old Trafford. The law 
relating to the “ follow-on” was altered, a change long overdue. 
Agitation had been incessant over many years for the removal of 
the compulsory nature of a law which deprived the side leading 
on the first innings by 80 or 120 runs (as it became in my time) of its 
initial advantage. The attention of the authorities was somewhat 
rudely drawn to the urgency of a change by the action of Stanley 
Jackson, who in the ‘Varsity Match of °93 ordered the bowler to bowl 
wide in order that Oxford should save the follow-on. 

No action resulted from this strong protest by Cambridge. Nor 
did any three seasons later, when an identical situation rose 
and another Yorkshireman, Frank Mitchell, adoptedghe same pro- 
cedure. However, indirect action by Australia succeeded where 
direct action by the "Varsities had failed, and the stupid compulsory 
law was withdrawn. What forced the authorities to take action 
at last was the plight in which England found herself in_ this 
fourth Test at Manchester, after gaining a lead of 176 runs on 
the first innings. Australia began her first innings at six o'clock 
on the first day, and, forced to follow-on, batted until five o'clock 
on the third day before ironically declaring the second innings 
closed, leaving England 65 minutes to get 171 runs. The unfair- 
ness of the law became manifest even to the M.C.C., and the optional 
follow-on was introduced in 1900. That, if nothing else, would 
have made the closing years of nineteenth-century cricket sufficiently 
memorable. 


Dialogue with Foot 
By J. M. COHEN 


HE pain nagged away at the other end of my body, pulsing 

like one of those persistent enemy planes whose noise always 

seemed to fill the sky and which seemed at every moment 
to be overhead, and yet which were always capable of growing 
nearer and louder, just when you expected that they would begin to 
die away. There were two ways of tackling it from the pillow-end 
either to let it grow till its throbbing became unbearable, and then 
by a sudden shift of position to cut its rhythm short for a moment ; 
or to surrender to it, to relax the muscles consciously and deli- 
berately in the leg itself and all up the body, and stop fighting it. 
Then it became almost bearable. But the relaxing had to be re- 
peated again and again, because the muscles tautened up on their 
own and did not like to have their habits interfered with. 

[his poisoned foot of mine took an amused interest in my 
quandary. With the heightened mental activity that goes with a 
temperature of 103 I turned my attention to the things of the 
commonplace world, from which Foot had unceremoniously 
ejected me on the day before, and for a few seconds the pain 
receded to the very furthest end of the bed, as if by taking thought 
I had somehow added to my stature and increased the distance 
between Foot and Head. But quickly it was with me again, like 
an aggressive servant insisting that the success of the evening's party 
depends 6n her keeping her unobtrusive place. Foot, in Victorian 
parlance, was “ giving warning.” Head ignored the interruption, 
and continued its glitteringly lucid argument with that creature 
whose approval it never wins for anything it writes. It was outlining 
the review of a book which, if it had not been for the intrusive foot, 
should have been written next morning. 

“It won't get done,” commented Foot, and he sounded a little 
malicious. 

“IT could dictate it even with a temperature,” came the answer 
from the pillow-end, which no longer seemed so far away from that 
very insistent throbbing. 

The pillows were an unyielding lump, and as | made this gesture 
of defiance I tightened all my muscles in order to assume a resting 
position for my head and neck. But a second or two later my 
pillow-end was again convulsively trying for a comfortable position. 
“1?” questioned Foot, stabbing away at the tightness in my calf- 


muscles ; two spheres of influence seemed to meet on an aching 
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boundary below my ankle. “Who's 1? The limb that puts out all 
that thought stuff up the other end?” Pain stabbed across my 
foot in a slightly different direction. , 

“ Generally it's my mind—my consciousness, you know,” J ex. 
plained, “that Knows what's going on and makes the decisions. 
Of course, these are exceptional circumstances,” I conceded, “ 
sort of rebellion, you might say.” I felt I was on unsafe ground, 
Foot had crowded the usual “1” into a pen up at the pillow-end. 
where it was going on with its affairs rather hectically, under 
sufferance. 

“Well, who's conscious now ?™ growled Foot. “Me or the 
Head-end ? That's the question. Why it can’t make those leg- 
muscles relax for more than two seconds on end. Each time it 
loosens them they clench themselves hard again. As if they could 
shut out what I’ve got to say that way.” 

“I know,” came the answer. “I'm trying to control them, but 
they seem to behave automatically, as if they knew best.” 

“ Now, if you had conscious control -’ began Foot, dog. 
matically, but Head had stopped listening. . 

“What + is you've got to say ?” it asked, endeavouring to be 
placatory. The pain was probing so deep that it seemed on the 
point of bursting out of Foot itself and shooting its way up the 
leg. The penicillin was containing it, though. 

“Don't like being neglected,” complained Foot. “ Always ex- 
pected to act right and give no trouble, even if Top-end doesn't 
bother about what I need. Why, he never gives me his thoughts 
for five minutes on end, not even when he’s buying me a pair of 
shoes. Has to try and impress the shop assistant, and . . .” Foot 
broke off to engulf a toe, which had been quiet, in unexpected pain. 
Top-end made another convulsive clutch at the pillow, and heaved 
into a momentarily cool position. 

“Then it’s so downright unconscious up there,” Foot continued, 
“that it makes me walk down the garden barefoot, because it's 
shuffled out of its sandals and is too busy thinking. as it calls it, to 
kick them on again. So it gets me pricked by a bit of rusty wire, 
and I can't tell it what's happened because it never listens, and so 
I get poisoned.” 

“I don’t remember anything like that occurring,” protested my 
pillow-end. 

“ You don’t remember anything for five seconds on end,” replied 
Foot. “ But I've got a memory. I remember what happens to me, 
and try to stop its happening again if it’s bad. Instinctive reaction 
you call it up there. Yes, I've got a memory, but you haven't 
Try and go through the events of yesterday, say, between breakfast 
and lunch. It'll take Top-end’s mind off my nagging little jabs. 
But you won't remember anything, and in a second or two you'll 
forget even to try. Not that I like hurting,” Foot went on, changing 
to a rather aggrieved tone. “I’m not doing it to annoy or even 
to teach a lesson. I'm the part that’s ill, and I'd be worse if the 
doctor hadn't a good deal more sense than Top-end, that’s so proud 
of being conscious, but spends all his time going round in his own 
dreams. Yes, if it wasn't for the doctor this bit of poison that's 
boiling up under the pad of Little Toe would go seething all the 
way up the leg. Bad management, that’s what I complain of. If 
Top-end would listen to some of us limbs occasionally now, and 
put a bit of iodine on a scratch, instead of being too lordly to 
notice it’s happened, we should all be a lot better off.” 

The pain was concentrating in one spot now, like a little bit of 
magnesium just beginning to flare. “ All right,” commented Foot. 
“It's going to burst now, and in a day or two you'll forget all about 
this little talk of ours. But if you could remember to come out of 
your dream for a moment every now and then, and listen if any 
of us has got anything to say, itd make living together a lot easier 
for everybody. As things are,” he concluded with an incandescent 
stab of pain, “there's no getting attention except by going and 
swelling up like this. It’s the only way of shaking Top-end out of 
his dreams. Trouble with him is he thinks he’s real.” 

The pain receded a little under a hot-water compress. In a 
day or two now it will be quite gone. I think it only fair to Foot, 
though. to put his case on paper. For everyone who comes to see 
me thinks he’s behaved rather badly. 
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Travelogue 
By J. STUART MACLURE (Christ’s College, Cambridge) 


“c OFTEN think,” said the director’s wife, looking round at the 
starving tourists attacking their afternoon tea, “what a 
wonderful job this is—giving holidays to all these tired 

people.” Of course I agreed ; a new employee could not afford 
tc disagree with the director’s wife any more than the director 
could. “ Giving all these tired people ” holidays was an exhausting 
job, and included wet-nursing them during their waking hours as 
well as showing them the beauties of Swiss scenery. 1 even had 
two of them at my table in the dining room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Small came from Bradford ; they made no secret 
of the fact. Mr. Small was a bit sceptical about Switzerland, 
although the food seemed all right. (“ Not but what the Missus 
couldn't do better, at home, if she had the stuff.”) They were only 
staying a week ; Mr. Small couldn’t leave Market. “ By the way,” 
he said on the second day in Lucerne, “ where’s Market?” I made 
inquiries for him, and he spent a happy morning in the one portion 
of that beautiful city which smells and is fly-ridden. 

“What's the beer like here ? ” asked Mr. Small, and Mrs. Small 
said, “ Aye, Alfred must have his bottle of beer at nine o'clock at 
night. Otherwise he doesn’t sleep.” He tasted the beer critically, 
and compared it not altogether unfavourably with that of his home- 
town. I asked them if they were going on any excursions to the 
mountains. “No,” said Mrs. Small, “I don’t care for the moun- 
tains myself—all those narrow’ roads and precipices and things ; 
I haven't got a head for heights. I am quite happy looking at the 
shops, though I haven’t any money to buy anything with.” 

“Is there much chance of a game of whist,” said Mr. Small, “ or 
solo or something?” I said I thought some of the clients who 
slept all day in the lounge might very much care for a game. 

“| like a game of solo,” said Mrs. Small thoughtfully. 

At last, two days before they were due to leave, they stirred 
themselves and decided to book for an excursion to “ Tell’s country’ 
—a tedious trip which involved a six-hour journey on the lake, with 
an odd couple of hours spent in Altdorf, trams, cafés and so forth. 
It was my misfortune to take the party. The trip is a quiet one, 
because it is not usually possible to harangue the clients on the boat, 
so the conductor can spend most of his time drinking coffee at 
reduced rates in the first-class saloon. On this occasion, however, 
Mr. and Mrs. Small, having paid their money, were not going to 
allow the conductor out of their sight. “I want value for my 
brass,” Mr. Small had remarked on one occasion, and repeated it 
from time to time if he thought anyone remained in doubt. 

Every time a snow-capped peak appeared in sight, Mrs Small 
turned to me and said, “Is that the Matterhorn ? "—the only 
mountain thought to exist in Switzerland by English tourists. At 
the end of the day she still refused to believe that it was seventy 
miles away. 

Tell me,” said Mr. Small. “Let's get this straight. Was 
William Tell an Englishman or an American?” I shuddered, as, 
before I could reply, a loathsome small child piped up to answer 
his question. “ William Tell or Guillaume Tell (French) was a 
mythical figure in Swiss history, believed never to have existed 
He was written up by Schiller. . . .” 

“That's quite enough of that,” I said realising that the child 
had been before. “In our school play she began. 

And that, ladies and gentlemen,” I said in a loud voice, “ is the 
Schiller stone.” I pointed vaguely in the direction of the lakeside. 

“ Look, Alfred,” said Mrs. Small, indicating a man working in 
a field. “A native.” 

Fortunately the boat arrived at Fluelen, and we disembarked for 
lunch, after which the party proceeded by tram to Altdorf, “ scene 
of the famous apple-shooting incident in the William Tell story.” 
In the middle of the square stands an enormous statue of a 
gargantuan, thug-like figure, his hand resting heavily on the shoulder 
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of a diminutive, rickety little boy, who is clutching in his arms an 
outsize apple. Over the man’s back is slung an awkward-looking 
crossbow. “ Who's that?” asked Mrs. Small. 

“ This, ladies and gentlemen,” I began, “ is the statue of Walther 
Tell, with his father William, erected in the year 1895, and executed 
by the sculptor Kissling.”’ 

“Is that the same apple ? ” 
hovering on his lips. 

“ Tell was challenged to shoot the apple off his sun’s head at a 
distance of a hundred paces... .” 

“In our school play it was only eighty,” said the horrid child 

“ Authorities are not agreed on this point,” I explained. “ But. 
and now if you will follow me, I will take you to the café where 
we shall have tea.” 

Crying “ Tea,” “ Must have a cup of tea,” “I could just do with 
a cup of tea,” and other thirsty phrases, the mob surged after me. 
Inside the café confusion reigned as the whole staff was mustered 
to serve tea to the English. “ There’s nothing like a cup ot tea,” 
said Mrs. Small. 

“Tl have a glass of beer,” said Mr. Small, “ it’s cheaper.” 


asked Mr. Small, the word “liar” 


After tea we returned to the boat, by way of Tell’s birthplace, 
Tell’s boyhood house, Tell’s old school and numerous Tell’s chapels, 
and so eventually to the hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Small were quite 
pleased with themselves. After all they had come abroad to see 
Switzerland. 

The night before they left, I asked Mr. Small what he thought of 
Lucerne. “ Aye,” he said, slowly extracting a troublesome piece of 
chicken from behind a left molar. “ Lucerne is all right—but not 
a patch on Bradford. Prices don’t compare. Still,” he added, 
“T am glad I’ve seen Switzerland, though I don’t know where all 
the money has gone.” 

I had just a vague idea. I thought I caught the dulcet tones of 
the director’s wife again: “What an excellent racket this is— 


'” 


selling holidays to all these stupid people ! 


. . . 

Night Sky in Spring 
It is an ancient sky tonight, the vault 
Crusted with nebulae and planet-pocked, 
Weathered by patience and the slowest sands 
That creep. Our sepulchre is richly roofed 
With surfeit of all gems ; and we may think 
To read cur years’ fatigue in this hard face 
Which will outstare the death of all our progeny, 
Abandoning the theatre of our skulls 
And chilling out remembrance at a glance 


P. A. T. O'DONNELL 





“The Spectator,” May 18th, 1850 


ENGLAND has renewed diplomatic relations with Spain; Lord 
Palmerston having accepted the overtures of our restored ally, 
in a characteristic manner. The overtures were made in a 
despatch of the 30th of March ; the reply is made on the 23rd 
of April: Lord Palmerston expresses satisfaction at the renewal 
of relations, and says that if his friend had not been otherwise 
engaged, he would now have sent as Envoy to Madrid Sir Henry 
Bulwer |—studiously making the reconciliation as like an affront 
as possible. By the way, why do not some of our zealous 
Financial Reformers set on foot a real enquiry, whether the 
want of an ambassador at Madrid has caused us any incon- 
venience whatever, and whether the salary might not be saved 
in future? They need not be afraid that the Ministers would 
be driven out of office, even by defeat, on such a question. 

Sir Henry Bulwer was at this time Ambassador in Washing- 
ton. He had previously been Ambassador in Madrid, but in 
1848 he was ordered to quit Madrid within forty-eight hours 
by the revolutionary junta of Marshal Narvaez, against whose 
suppression of the constitutional guarantees he had formally 
protested. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS present last week at a lecture given by M. André Siegfried 
I always enjoy listening 
Some 


at the French Institute in London 

to M. Siegfried, since he is so interested in what he says. 
lecturers (especially when they have just returned from a tour of 
the Scottish Universities) find the audiences at the /nstitut some- 
what too elderly and sedate ; they miss the flash of younger eyes ; 
and they tend therefore to hurry through their lectures as a 
perfunctory task, without for one instant allowing any zest for 
their subject to enliven the typescript from which they wearily 
read. M. André Siegfried adopts a more human method. He does 
but is assisted only by a 
He does not 


not read from a prepared manuscript 
few headings and notes, which he lightly disregards 

as is the habit with most Continental lecturers—seat himself at 
the table and drone along as he turns the page: he stands up te his 
audience and faces them with gaiety. And whatever subject he 
discusses—whether it be the aesthetic reactions of a student at 
Atlanta, Georgia, or the prospects of the cotton-spinning industry 
at Ziirich 
any lecturer had ever had the privilege to examine and expound. 
He was talking last week about the art of rhetoric, and he illustrated 
his argument by giving us an acute analysis of the different methods 


is handled as if it were the most fascinating theme which 


adopted by some of the great orators, advocates and lecturers whom 
he had admired in the past. I much appreciate French methods of 
exposition. We in this country seck to convey to our audiences that 
we are, in fact, amateurs, tovine with our subject as if it were some 
hobby which had attracted our momentary attention, and making 
every effort to avoid the imputation of being erudite or intellectual 
Ihe French have no such inhibitions Thev are not in the least 
ashamed of indicating that they know more, and have thought more, 
about the subject of their lecture than any member of the audiences 


whom they address. They like to convey authority 
: * * * 

Some people, 1 know, are irritated by the French habit of 
divid their speeches and lectures into three or four separate 
categories or sections. The French begin by stating what is the 
nature of the subject which they intend to discuss; they then 
divide their theme under certain precise headings, which they deal 
with one by one; they then introduce illustrations and examples 
to prove their thesis: and they conclude by a summary of their 
argument and often with a fine finale or peroration. French 
lecturers do not pretend, as British lecturers often pretend, that thei 

eas have occurred to them casually; they have none of the 
carefully calculated spontancity, the heavily laboured improvisa 
fions, in which our orators indulge; they make it perfectly clear 
that they have prepared their lecture with forethought, thar they 


have planned it architecturally so that it shall constitute an inte- 
grated whole, and that they have sketched out in advance how they 
. egin, how they will continue and how they will end. 1 admit 
that this punctilious method may, in the hands of an inexpert or 
: rator, become so mechanical as to suggest an undergraduate 
thesis and thereby gather the clouds of boredom in the room. 
But in the hands of an artist these rhythmic divisions, this sense of 
purpose and intention, do provide the audience with an agreeable 
fecling that, within these rigid architectural lines, much interesting 
variation can be expected. The pleasure of expectation is enlivened 
the pleastire of surprise. I enjoy a sense of design. 


. * 2 * 


M. André Siegfried, in his discourse on rhetoric, divided the 


purpose of oratory under three main headings. A speaker seeks 
either te ¢ persuade, orto teach. He indicated that for each 
of 1 se three purposes a different tech: ique is required. An orator 
ecks t ove his audience must possess an Impressive person- 

ality, a vibrant voice and great sincerity of conviction. An orator 
t de his audience must approach his subject as 


; ' feo rf ' ler —S 
ener rouacnes a s ategic or tactical problem. Her st 


present the truth from a certain definite point of view, must muster 
his stronger arguments in the centre of the line of battle, and must 
seek by ruse and stratagem to conceal, or at least to divert attention 
from, those elements in his argument which he knows to be weak. 
The teacher, in the third place, should concentrate uniquely upon 
conveying what he regards as the exact truth ; he must establish his 
authority over the audience, must leave no zones of uncertainty, 
must be lucid, precise and convincing. Whereas the teacher hag 
only to consider whether he is conveying to his audience that they 
are learning something of great truth and significance, the orator 
who seeks to move or to persuade must approach his listeners in 
a more tactful, tentative manner. He must either wheedle or startle. 
M. Siegfried illustrated this contention by contrasting the methods 
of Aristide Briand and Clemenceau. The former, during the first 
ten minutes of a speech, would obviously be weighing his audience, 
estimating the moods and attitudes of those who would agree and 
those who would not agree, and would therefore, during this over. 
ture, be deliberately woolly, biding his time. 
Clemenceau, on the other hand, adopted shock tactics from the 
outset; he was an “ Attila among orators his aim was not to 
conctliate but to startle and alarm. 


“vaseux,” of 


Other speakers, other orators, impressed themselves upon. their 
audiences by different methods. Waldeck-Rousseau bemused his 
hearers by the excellence of his artistic arrangement, so that they 
ceased to notice what was true and what false Poincaré 

yposed himself upon them by the rigour of his logic, by his 
Ferdinand 
Brunetitre was the old-fashioned type of lecturer; he would seat 
himself at the table, drop a piece of sugar into his glass of water, 
stir it slowly with a tea-spoon and then start reading his lecture, 


phenomenal memory, by the intensity of his convictions 


turning the pages one by one with his little finger elegantly twirled, 
Bergson imposed an almost religious silence. indulged in long and 
agonising pauses, and would gaze upwards at the gallery as if 
searching for the little light of truth. Are there any general rules, 
M. Siegfried asked, which one can deduce from this variance of 
Certainly, he concluded, there are certain rules. The 
main purpose of any speaker is to command attention; he must 


method ? 


be heard. Acoustics, he contended, represent some 60 per cent. of 
the whole problem But the speaker must also be alive, he must 
not show that he is bored by his own subject, and he must watch 
the eyes of his audience in order to see when they become dimmed 
by inattention. When speaking to French audiences he must aim 
at speed; only a Bergson can afford pauses and intermissions; 
when speaking to English audiences a certain hesitation in delivery, 
even a slight stammer, has much to recommend it. 
M. Siegfried suggested, to use the words “ in conclusion 
And finally the orator must be quite 
certain in his own mind how he intends to close his speech, 
whether by a set peroration or by a sudden and often most effective 


snap. 


It was a mistake, 
* unless, in 


fact, one is about to conclude. 


These are excellent rules. They are the same as were given by 
his tutor to Alexander the Great at a time when that emphatic 
young man was busy in Bactria and can have recked but little of 
“the study of reasoned speech.” What to him, as he leapt from the 
wall at Malli, can have meant the devices which his tutor recom- 
mended ; the probabilities, examples, tokens, maxims, signs, and 
postulates which he was urged to practise and adopt ? What need 
had Alexander of a paradigm? What need had he, as he swept 
in conquest from Gaugamela to the Hyphasis, to worry his 
triumphant head about enthymemes? But to us epigones who 
lack the phalanxes it is very important, if we are parliamentary 
candidates or aspirants, to avoid enthymemes. Most important 
indeed. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
% The Holly and the Ivy.” By Wynyard Browne, (Duchess,) 
Tue Christmas cards are serried upon the vicarage mantelpiece, 
holly adorns the picture-frames and waits prowl discordantly 
in the snow outside as the vicar’s family converges for 4a 
seasonal reunion. The vicar is an old man now, and as he looks 
back on his long tour of duty he often wonders whether the services 
which he has tried to render to his fellow-men have made any 
real difference to a community so largely indifferent to the realities 
of religion. These speculations induce neither bitterness nor self- 
pity, but we are aware that the chill, whispering wind of self-doubt 
blows through the autumn of the old man’s days. In these his chief 
prop and solace is Jenny, his elder daughter. Both as companion 
and as housekeeper she is indispensable to him; but she is also 
in love, and her only chance of happiness lies in finding a replace- 
ment who will succeed her at the vicarage and leave her free to 
marry the young engineer with a good job in South America. 
Dynastically, her sister Margaret is the obvious choice. But 
Margaret, since leaving the nest, has made a successful career as a 
glossy fashion-writer, and does not sound the sort of person who 
will exchange it for filial duties in a Norfolk manse. When, more- 
over, Margaret makes a tardy and unexpected appearance on 
Christmas Eve, we perceive that she drinks, and it soon transpires 
that she is the victim of a bitter personal tragedy whose primary 
cause the Church condemns as a sin. It is really the Demon Alcohol 
situation ; for Margaret, her nerves chafed by the 
itmosphere of domesticity and the conversation of her aunts, 
brother after dinner to a pub, and they both return drunk 
This leads, on Christmas evening, to a general détente, with 
ind reconciliations all round; and when the curtain 
no longer feels that he and his religion have failed 
his children as well as his parishioners, and Jenny is headed for 
happiness and Margaret for tranquillity of spirit. 
The H and the Ivy may not sound to you a very good play, 
but, as a matter of fact, that is exactly what it is. Mr. Browne’s 
iobtrusive skill as a dramatist is matched by an equally unobtrusive 
authority, a power to compel our interest in the quite ordinary 
th which he builds up his characters and situations. The 
production by Mr. Frith Banbury is mercifully free from that 
patina of theatricality which too many West End producers 
delight to lavish on domestic drama, and the acting is first-rate. 
Mr. Herbert Lomas establishes very movingly the inconsequent, 
wistful integrity of the vicar. He does not go in for pathos, 
he never seems to have a lump in his throat ; it is we who have the 
lumps in ours. Jenny is so dutiful, so capable and so sweet that 
she runs the risk of being slightly uninteresting ; from this fate Miss 
Jane Baxter, whose sincerity has a touchingly translucent quality, 
saves her with ease. Miss Daphne Arthur plays her lost, unhappy 
sister with real accomplishment, Mr. Patrick Waddington is quite 
good as a soldierly friend of the family, and Mr. Andrew Crawford 
is suitably impatient and impetuous as the young man who wants 
to marry Jenny. Miss Margaret Halstan and Miss Maureen Delany 
portray with conspicuous success a sharply contrasted brace of 
aunts—the former cooing and preening like a wood-pigeon, the 
itter beaky, snappish and unwinking like a little owl. Finally, Mr 
Bryan Forbes plays the part of the son in such a way as to suggest 
that he may one day be a very good actor. This play, now trans- 
ferred om Hammersmith to the West End, is well worth seeing 
PETER FLEMING. 
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CINEMA 


“The Adventures of Ichabod and Mr. Toad.” (London Pavilion.) 
Threatre. 


Avenue.” (Leicester ceceatinn 


(London Pavilion.) 


—"* Wabash Square 


“The Capture.” 


JupGro by the most exacting of standards—does it make you 

Walt Disney’s new full-length film, Jchahbod and Mr. Toad 

1 am afraid, be rated very highly. It is sad to have to 

1, but this is another of the occasions on which the Disney 

fragile quality, in continual danger of being submerged 

s, technical clichés, or simply by hullaballoo. Against this 
idmitted that the film shows new experiments in colo 


which are always ingenious and often complete 


Two stories divide the bill: Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in the 
Willows is, of course, the theme for the Mr. Toad half, and 
Washington Irving’s The Story of Ichabod Crane begot the Ichabod 
half. Mr. Toad is much the better of the two ; it contains moments 
of excellent parody of English manners and voices (on the “I say, 
old boy, what ? ” level) which are really funny , there is an engaging 
Rat in a deerstalker hat, and Toad himself is a thoroughly delightful 
character, looking slightly like Oscar Wilde and behaving, everyone 
will be relieved to hear, just like Toad of Toad Hall. 

Moving on to Ichabod we leave the world of animals for the 
world of men, and here, as has so often been pointed out, Mr. 
Disney’s art is less effective. It is true that Ichabod Crane himself, 
the village pedagogue who falls in love with the daughter of a rich 
farmer, is so grotesque as to be almost more animal than human, 
but he is surrounded largely by animated dolls. The episode 
culminates in a spectacular Hallowe'en ride, executed with great 
skill and cumulative horror, and guaranteed to give any child 
nightmares for a week. 

* * * * 

It having once been my fortune to live for many months in a 
house which was well within earshot of an open-air cinema where 
Miss Grable’s Moon Over Miami was played twice nightly until 
(and while) it disintegrated through age, I am no great admirer of 
her disembodied voice. In Wabash Avenue, however, her voice is 
well and truly embodied. After some rather half-hearted experi- 
ments recently in other directions, it has apparently been decided 
that Miss Grable’s legs are sufficient to bear the weight of any film 
by themselves. The thesis is one which is hardly worth contra- 
dicting, though it seemed a bit unfair that the top half of Miss 
Grable should for large sections of this particular film be crowned 
by a battered blonde periwig 

The curious may like to know that Wabash Avenue itself is the 
scene of the friendly and unscrupulous rivalry between two showmen 
(Messrs. Victor Mature and Phil Harris) for the affections and what, 
if she was a mineral, would be called the exploitation rights of 
Miss Grable. The date of the action is the ‘nineties; the colour 
techni. As a film it is exactly like a great many others. As 
so often has happened on the films before, Miss Grable here rises 
to fame because her manager thinks of a new way of presenting 
her old numbers. One day a Hollywood producer will rise to fame 
by thinking of a new way to present the old story of a singer 
rising to fame by presenting her old numbers in a new way But the 
subtlety of this reasoning has yet to win a convert. 

* * * * 

Hollywood has a way of presenting audiences with dilemmas of 
conscience which fail to be particularly moving because of their 
fundamental improbability. What, asks The Capture, would you 
do if you were manager of an oil-well in Mexico and had killed a 
man who failed to put up his hands when you told him to, 
because, as you discovered afterwards, his right arm was broken 
and so he could only put up his left arm? Suppose you also 
had doubts whether the dead man was guilty of the crime he was 
suspected of ? Not many people would agree with the method 
by which Mr. Lew Ayres chooses to settle this problem, which is to 
chuck up his job and go and work on the ranch of the dead man’s 
widow. It is not long before the widow discovers the identity of her 
new employee—a discovery which causes a good deal of under- 
standable chilliness in the social life of the ranch for the next few 
months, until hatred has had time to ripen into love and marriage 
But that is not the end. Mr. Ayres’s conscience still nags him, and he 
has to be responsible for another homicide and a suicide before 
he can find contentment. He ends up, hunted by the Mexican 
police, himself wounded in the right arm—the wheel, as he aptly 
puts it, having come in full circle. In the hut of a priest he shoots 
it out with the police and recovers, if not his soul, at any rate the 
use of his right arm EDWARD HODGKIN. 


MUSIC 


A CONCERT given on May 10th by that admirable musician, Carl 


Dolmetsch, and devoted to music for the recorder, either with 
harpsichord or strings, was interesting historically but not, to me, 
musically satisfactorv. When we speak of “* chambe music we 
mean, of course, Music written for a Sec i vom O cnamodel 
rather than for the church ; but rooms can differ greatly in size No 
one would think of play the clavichord in the Wigmore Hal 
? T ’ Ya ine 
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lute there. These were rather “closet” or possibly boudoir instru- 
ments, unsuitable to any modern concert hall and to the whole con- 
ception of public concert-giving, with its clear division of platform 
from auditorium. 

Recorders—discant, alto, tenor and bass—are an early form of 
flute, straight-blown, and their French name, flites douces, suggests 
one of the characteristics of their tone. The English name for the 
genus (which includes both flageolet and penny whistle, as well as 
recorders) is fipple flute, which, to me at least, suggests another 
characteristic and one more noticeable in the Wigmore Hall. Some- 
one—lI think it was Mr. Desmond MacCarthy—described the Abbé 
Prévost as “an insignificant fribble,” and after several works for 
the recorder I felt, unjustly, inclined to apply this description to 
the whole fipple family. The tone, especially of the soprano or 
discant recorder, is trivial in the concert-hall ; and in Corelli's La 
Follia, where the violin can make a wonderful exhibition of its 
temperamental versatility, the recorder’s monotonous twitter was 
lamentably inadequate. 

Both the skill and the disappointing results of Carl Dolmetsch 
reminded me of other artists, some of them equally admirable 
musicians, who have tried to convince us of the neglected 
potentialities of unusual instruments. Chief of these is Andres 
Segovia, in acknowledgement of whose skill and artistry I yield to 
none, when he plays lute music. or small Spanish pieces for the 
guitar. But let him play the Bach Chaconne or a concerto with 
orchestra, and my admiration gives way to impatience with so 
fundamentally inartistic an attempt. A little lower than such angels, 
but most remarkable performers and (within their limits) artists, 
come Larry Adler with his mouth-organ and Lef Tollefsen with his 
concertina. I have heard both these virtuosos play concertos with 
full modern orchestra, and been amazed by their skill as I was 
depressed by their misuse of it. I believe—though it sounds like a 
music-critic’s dream—that 1 heard Larry Adler play the Prélude a 
l'aprés-midi d'un Faune in a “ closed ” concert at the Wigmore Hall, 
and that it made as much impression upon me as Segovia’s playing 
of the Chaconne. 

Our whole conception of concert-giving is being enlarged, and 
fipple flutes and mouth-organs, lutes and concertinas, perhaps even 
theremins, have all something to offer (I have a sneaking affectian 
for those little bowls of water, too, which appear in Indian 
ensembles), but they must be offered in the right place and in the 
right quantities, and the hierarchical principle must be observed. 
Not every instrument which is worth hearing occasionally is auto- 
matically worth hearing for a whole concert or in a concerto with 
orchestra at the Albert Hall. After all, we do not cast a fine singer 
of plainsong for the réle of Tristan or Otello. 
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After the recorder I went to hear Gieseking play the piano 
Perhaps no hall in London is more unsuited than the Central Hall 
to Debussy’s Cloches a travers les feuilles Poissons d'or and Reflers 
sur l'eau ; but no pianist now living can play these pieces more 
beautifully. Debussy was once, at a German dinner given jn his 
honour, congratulated on having killed melody. Thunderstruck, he 
protested that his music consisted of nothing else. Gieseking’s secre 
is that he makes every note in Debussy’s complex web of sound 
sing ; and that is, presumably, what the composer meant by melody 
MARTIN Cooper. 


ART 


Tuts week Ham House, Richmond, and Kenwood House, Highgate, 
have opened and reopened their doors to the public under more o; 
less official managements. The Iveagh Bequest at the latter, it wjlj 
be recalled, contains a notable Vermeer and Rembrandt self-portrait, 
Gainsboroughs, Romneys and Reynolds. A fortnight ago Luton 
Hoo was thrown open on weekdays (Tuesdays and Fridays excepted), 
and if Adam’s work is no longer to be seen here, as it is at Kenwood, 
the grounds of Capability Brown remain. The best of the paintings 
from the Wernher Collection were shown in London in 1946 
indeed, the famous Bermejo St. Michael, which now dominates 
what used to be the chapel at Luton Hoo, has hung in the Nationa 
Gallery—but new to most will be the Romanesque and Gothic 
ivories. 

Exhibitions of interest abound in London. Mr. Patrick Heron has 
been showing recent paintings at the Redfern: Gallery. These reveal 
marked progress. Unashamedly Parisian, Heron’s idiom has never. 
theless grown more personal and far more assured. He has applied 
himself, moreover, to that most difficult task of handling portraiture 
in semi-abstract terms. The double head of T. S. Eliot is the more 
interesting ; that of Herbert Read probably the more successful 
I hope the work of Heron the painter may receive as prolonged and 
careful consideration as Heron the critic devotes to the work of 
others. 

At Messrs. Matthieson’s the Arts Council has imported a fasci- 
nating exhibition by Berthe Morisot, by no means the least of the 
half-dozen or so women painters of consequence there have ever 


been. Corot, Manet (she married Eugéne, the painter's brother 
and later Renoir were her counsellors. In her appreciation of 
atmosphere and in her spirited brushwork—most happily seen, 


perhaps, in the canvases dating from her English trip in the summer 
of 1875—there are feminine and untheoretical qualities of enjoy- 
ment that are personal and delightful. This exhibition should 
establish in our minds a figure who has hitherto remained somewhat 
shadowy in the story of Impressionism. 

Finally, at the Whitechapel Art Gallery (Aldgate East) ten British 
painters have traced their progress from their earliest to their latest 
work. The development of one or two appears wayward, but 
generally it is remarkable how constant their vision has remained in 
all essentials. Duncan Grant may be seen oscillating between 
realism and decoration ; John Piper between decorative romanticism 
and decorative abstraction. L. S. Lowry cultivates his particular 
plot assiduously. Keith Vaughan shows an early work in the 
manner of Brangwyn ; John Napper several changes of direction— 
as does John Armstrong (whose waste paper blowing in the ruins 
is no longer prophetic, but still eerie). The painters with the most 
certain sense of direction would seem to be William Scott, Prunella 
Clough and Ivon Hitchens. Hitchens, too, with an admirable little 
painting done at the age of six, steals the prize for precocity 

M. H. MIDDLATON. 


Fate The Magician 


From the Persian of Nishani, seal-cutter to the Emperor Akbar 
(1556-1605) 
Tue old Enchanter, in his patchwork cloak, 
Sits weaving spells to bind us to his throne, 
While, seeing nothing in the turquoise vault, 
We dwell in fear, uncertain and alone— 
Forgetting that one night he made the moon 
(By magic from a fish with silver scales), 
Which in his blue glass bottle, flecked with stars, 
Unerring on her course serenely sails ; 
He closed the stopper, with a thousand seals 
Of wax the candle of the moon supplied, 
Since when no mortal has evaded Fate, 
However long. however hard, he tried. 


J. C. E. Bowen. 
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Heavy stuff, steel wire. Awkward to handle, too. Getting 
the day’s despatch quota away on the lorries was a major headache—till this big wire works went over 
to mechanical handling. Today, one man with one electric truck lifts and carries and loads 6 tons in half 


the time a gang of men needed to do the same saa 


job. A bottle-neck has been eliminated. A 





For mechanical handling at lowest cost 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS* POWERED BY 


the same thing is happening in works and fac- == Exide-lronclad BATTERIES 


heavy wage bill has been cut to one-fifth. And 
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tories all over the country. Wherever handling z a paceucr er 

is taken over by these new electric trucks — 7 CHLORIDE 

silent, easy to operate, speedy, fumeless and a 

cheap to run—costs are cut, output is raised 2 BATTERIES LIMITED 

& wasted manpower freed for productive work. 2 iS a © ee eee = 
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®The Battery T tion Department of Chloride Batteries Limited, 77 King Street, Manchester 2, will gladly discuss with you any aspect of electric traction 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 18 


Report by Gwendolen Freeman 


A prize of £5 was offered for a comment by Tennyson, Browning 
or Matthew Arnold on the 1950 Royal Academy Exhibition. 

There was not a very large entry for this competition, but the 
difference in achievement was noticeable. Some entries did not 
scan, however you tried them, so that you got lines like: 

“ Painter’s craft ? Leonardo sought the answer—nearly 
Found it in a woman's smile 1 
and worse. Some bore not the remotest likeness to the original 
poetry, and one (superficially like Arnold, though actually a riot 
of mixed metaphors) gave no indication that it was about the Royal 
Academy. On the other hand, the three prize-winning pieces are 
all neat, and I found it hard to choose between them. 

Browning was obviously the favourite choice and Fra Lippo Lippi 
the favourite character ; but, presumably because he so much lends 
himself to surface imitation, the Browning entries were not the 
best. I had expected more bewilderment from the three poets, used 
to detail painting and the “ every-picture-tells-a-story ” school, at 
the Academy's decadent Impressionism. Certainly Browning in the 
person of Mr. Brian Southam did comment: “ Why Holman Hunt 
would do better both eyes shut,” and one or two, including a prize- 
winner, deplored the “ time’s spiritual barrenness.”” I think the poets 
or at any rate Tennyson and Arnold, might have liked the flower 
pieces most—Arnold would have found his “ gold-dusted snap- 
dragon “—but only Captain Whitford-Hawkey commented on the 
“ riot of fair flowers,” possibly because flower pieces were not much 
reproduced in the papers. 

Otherwise the obvious themes appeared. There was much about 
“The Resurrection,” the poets having varying ideas on it, Tenny- 
son, in the person of Mr. Douglas Hawson, being impressed enough 
to suggest that, if he could descry: 

“What you mean graves and all and all in all 
I should know what Life and Art is”: 
and Mr. N. Hodgson (who nearly got a prize with his Fra Lippo 
Lippi, but I found it a trifle ordinary) declaring, “ Spencer perfecit 
opus—the man’s afire.” On the other hand, another Tennyson 
recorded briefly, “I fled the Resurrection.” 

There was also something about Mr. Churchill, Mrs. Colvile’s 
Browning giving the doubtful praise: “Churchill, who pours no 
oil on troubled waters, Lymns water wel! in oils,” but the same 
poet, under the aegis of “A. M. S.,” declaring: “ Devil take the 
fellow, does he think I'm colour-blind ?” The other theme I had 
expected and got was Royalty. Tennyson in the person of H. A. C. 
Evans remarked on the “table simply set for tea” (which to me 
had more echoes of Cowper), but Mr. Southam’s Browning did not 
like the same table, commenting, with surely a little too much 
latitude in his blank verse: 

“ Let's find a portrait of the King ; why this is some 
Petty conversation piece, where's the dignity 
And Majesty ? Yet it is the real King.” 
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I am afraid that the Academy committee would not welcome the 
competitor (who imitates, she states rather bewilderingly, “* The 
Palace of Art” by R. Browning ~) who says: “ On corpses three. 
months-old at noon she came.” Perhaps the bottom of the ladder 
was touched by the entry beginning: 

“Come to the Academy! Lord! ” 

I have decided to divide the prize into two awards of £2 each 
and one of tl. Mr. R. S. Stanier’s “In Memoriam ™ lines are 
graceful, though I find the last a slight anti-climax ; Miss (or Mrs.?) 
Harding has caught not only the tones of Arnold but his feeling, 
and Mr. Doyle's “ Locksley Hall,” which may not appear so neat 
to the casual reader, seems very neat if you compare it with the 
original. 

FIRST PRIZES 


(R. S. STANIER) 
The blackbird with the throstle vies, 
The green leaf quickens on the lime ; 
And here the painter weds the time 
With blendings of a myriad dyes. 


Below, the throng meanders by ; 

The clan of Vere de Vere, anew, 

With half-unheeding gaze review 

They know not what, they know not why. 
In simple faith that they may range 
Throughout these halls, and seek in vain 
The red fool-fury of the Seine, 

Whate’er the future hold of change. 


(JOAN N. HARDING) 
Before us, Fausta, are arrayed 
Works where I'd hoped to find displayed 
The artist’s visionary power, 
Some opiate for our feverish hour. 
But all these scenes too much express 
The time’s spiritual barrenness. 
Here no one granc /dea of life 
Can unify our passions’ strife. 
Distracted by its parts, we gaze 
Upon this vast. inchoate maze 
Till, in despair, we turn within, 
Seek from the buried life to win 
The healing calm which these deny, 
And from their harassed dreams to inner silence fly. 


SECOND PRIZE 

(James J. Doye) 
Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a mouldered string? 
I am shamed through all my nature to have viewed so slight a thing. 
Since to me disorder festers, all things here are out of joint: 
Painting moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from point to point. 
Yet I doubt not through these paintings some recondite purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened both by large and little ones. 
What is that which I should turn to lighting upon daubs like these? 
Every gallery is full, and every canvas fails to please. 
Every frame is thronged with suitors, all the markets overfiow. 
I have but an angry fancy: what is that which I should do? 
I will dip into the future, far as human eye can see, 
There to find exalting answer to this mediocrity. 
So I'll triumph ere my passion sweeping through me leaves me dry, 
Leaves me with the palsied heart, and leaves me with the jaundiced eye. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 20 
Set by Glyn Daniel 

You are to suppose that the flying saucers are aircraft from 
Mars equipped with cameras, and that Martian intelligence officers 
are engaged in interpreting good-quality large-scale air photographs 
of England. A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for 
interpretation reports (not more than 200 words) of either the 
Cup Final, the Boat Race, a golf-course or the Berkshire White 
Horse. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition.” and must be 
received not later than May 26th. The results will be published 
in the Spectator of June 2nd. 
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Bird twigs 
marble mystery 


“WORLD CHAMPION ALL-ROUND INSU- 
LATING MATERIAL CONSISTS FINE GLASS 
FROM GLASS 


FILAMENTS STOP SPUN 


MARBLES STOP.” Who wrote that? We did. 


Who read it? 5,000,000 business men, 20,000 


One houseproud hedgesparrow, homing in a hawthorn near St. Helens, is lining this 
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year’s nest with a cosy layer of permanent insulation against heat, cold and 


sound. He knew we meant 
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LIMITED 


44 ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW, C.2 
London Office: 227 Regent Street, W.I 
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Which would you choose 
in the event of illness ? 
PRIVATE TREATMENT 
OR GENERAL WARD! 


— TTT The National Health Service 
NL 
Wee tif 


ensures that 
everyone receives medica! and, if necessary, 
hospital treatment in the event of illness or 
operation, 

To many people, however, the necessary 
formalities, the waiting and, finally, treat- 
ment in a general ward, are disconcerting 


both in anticipation and in practice. 


To such the B.U.P.A. offers an inexpensive 
alternative. For a moderate annual sub- 
scription, graded to suit individual means and requirements, members can make 
their own arrangements for speedy and private treatment in nursing home or 
hospital paybed and the whole or major portion of the expenditure is 


refunded by B.U.P.A 


In view of the fact that serious illness or the need for operation so often strikes 
without warning, it is no more than obvious wisdom to safeguard yourself and your 
family without delay. A brochure giving full particulars will gladly be sent on 


request. 
BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
(23/30) 61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.1 
Branches throughout England, and in Scotland and N. Ircland 
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LETTERS TO 


White and Black 


Sir,—In telling the British public, as he did in his recent article in the 
tator, that their kinsfolk in Southern Rhodesia are pursuing a policy 


ectat 
egarding Africans that is “alien to British traditional policy,” Mr. 
Creech Jones adopts the Pharisaical notion that a policy is good because 
{t is traditional. The foundation on which British policy is built is, he 

ys.“ equal rights for all subjects and progress to self-government.” But 
rights are the stones in the foundation of good citizenship, then willing- 
ess and ability to discharge the duties and responsibilities of a citizen 
ovide the cement in which the stones must be laid to make the founda- 
n solid and secure. We, in Southern Rhodesia, know from long and 
timate experience that the average African—eager though he may be 
enjoy the rights and privileges of our highly compNeated but by no 
eans immaculate civilisation—has much to learn and unlearn before he 
can do his duty as a citizen or, for that matter, distinguish between the 
od and the bad features of our civilisation 

The majority of Africans are not merely illiterate ; their notions are 
rimaeval. Suitable education, religious teaching and the good example 
f the European community must be relied on to rid Africans, in course 
There are about one and three 


i 


- 


f time, of their inbred superstitions. 
sarter millions of indigenous Africans in Southern Rhodesia, of whom 
fewer than 200.000 are in European employment at any one time. Just 
ver 200.000 of them annually receive a rudimentary education at the 
African teachers, whose qualifications for their task are regret- 


nds of 
bly but unavoidably limited About 1.200 Africans annually receive 
ost-primary education The missions have for many years worked 


vently to convert as many as possible to Christianity 


But the task of both educationists and clergy is no less than the 


eveneration of the character of a whole race, and disappointments have 


een and will be many An apparent African convert may observe all 
outward forms of the Christian religion, but his mental image of 

d may still be the image of his Mwari or Mlimo, whose somewhat 

ebulous attributes bear no resemblance to those of God 

Nevertheless, there is no differentiation in this Colony between 

Africans in regard to the franchise. We have a common 


Phe means test and the education qualification are the same for 
Africans have the full protection of, and equality before, the law. 


Creech Jones, territorial segrega- 


lropeans and 


to the view expressed by Mr 


n was first begun in this Colony by the Imperial Government when, 
1894 and 1898, it directed, by orders in council, that large areas of 
the exclusive use of Africans. Our Government, 


to the harmonious development 


rd be set aside for 


gnising that land segregation ts Vita 





ce 
f the two races, has materially inc eased those areas, 1s considering 
ther additions and has undertaken extensive schemes of soil and water 
conservation in them We can point with pride to the results of a 
stic race relations policy that, although not without its faults, is 
beral and progressive in every important respect save one No solution 
he economic colour bar has yet been found This bar, which is 
osed, not by w. but by public opinion, has its source in the trade 
ons. whose members fear an African invasion of the skilled trades 
Africans. accustomed from birth to sitting, eating and sleeping on the 
c dung floor of a mud hut. are satisfied with a much lower standard 
ving than Europeans The European journeymen, therefore, believe 
African competition would depress wages and so lower their standard 
f living The answer seems to be to peg. by law, the wage rates for 
killed occ pations at a level which will provide a respectable European 
g standard But the Imperiz! authorities have, so far, failed in 
Northern Rhodesia, as we have failed here, to solve this question The 
preoccupati of colonial statesmen is to prevent the formation 
a low-class and vicious poor white and hybrid community. It is not 
Africans living like Eu ns. but Europeans living like Africans, that 
n mé ters. Yours f. \ W. A. GODLONTON. 
Mi vi q\< ‘ Se wu s R/ aesia 
What the Scots Want 
Sik Ww c “ Ss piy @ Bove nent which Is capable ot recog- 
g € ct nts just and workable in London or Manchester are 
s alls eH £ ids and Is as One has only to travel in 
els of the Highlands to experience how the Catering Act has 
ed the kind nd contented atmosphere. and turned peaceful homes 
ces with the atmosphere of snooping Tactories 
thoning syste s it affects Scotland operates precisely 


f Westminster had singled out the Scottish hotels for destruction. Is 
ealised that Scotland th ne country forbidden to the English 


THE EDITOR 


motoring tourist? By getting his car to the south or east coast he can 
cross the water and tour to his heart's content all over Europe. By 
getting to Fishguard or Holyhead he can tour all over Ireland. But if 
he wants to tour in Scotland his ration is exhausted getting to the Border 
and back The blockade of Scotland is complete. Hence our Prime 
Minister, when he wants a motoring holiday, goes to France leading the 
way for 70,000 other motcrists who are taking their cars to the Continent 
this year. If they had chosen Eire they could receive 50 coupons on 
landing. —Y ours truly, J. Rew Curistie. 
The Manse, Dunsmore Avenue, Rueby. 


Sik,—How refreshing it is te read an understanding letter like Mr. 
Cotton’s : Englishmen of his type are always made to feei at home with 
us. To “the wretch,” on the other hand, who not only does not burn 
at the thought of returning to his native land but openly disclaims the 
intention of ever doing so, the riposte can only be Whistler's “ Thank 
you: thank you very much.” 

Except for his pose of delicious bamboozlement at the end of his 
article, Sir Wiliiam Darling’s diagnosis is excellent. He deftly conveys 
our mounting horror of strangulation The arm once linked with ours 
is now about our neck, and when we gasp out a desire for being more 
on our own, a voice from above booms genially: “ Nonsense!” If, 
Sir, Scotland must have a governess, let it be one of her own.—] am, 
yours faithfully, NorMAN A. Logan. 


Bluevale Manse, Glaseow, E.2. 


Road and Rail Charges 


Sin.—You are right in saying that “the Government had no idea of the 
troubles it was imposing upon itself,” when it nationalised the railways. 
Even now, to judge trom speeches during the great debate on the nine- 
penny oil and petrol duty, the House of Commons does not understand 
why British Railways do not pay. Yet the answer is really simple 
Subsidised road transport has drawn away from the railways the highly- 
rated and therefore profitable traffic which enabled the old rail 
companies to carry heavy and bulky goods, such as coal, at ver 
rates. Pit and gallery seats at a theatre are cheap because seats in the 
stalls and dress-circle are sold at three times the price The railway 
companies had to accept all consignments at rates approved by Parlia- 
ment; the road haulier is free to pick and choose his loads, and he 
refuses, naturally, to carry coal and other low-rated goods. 

Then the railway company has had to buy the land for its tracks and 
Stations, construct its lines, maintain, police and signal them, and pay 
rates on their presumed value. The road haulier finds his “ permanent 
way” provided, repaired, policed, lighted, signalled and widened by the 
ratepayer. No doubt he pays a licence duty on his lorry, but this is 
comparatively small, being only £70 for a seven-ton lorry, and a larger 
amount in petrol or oil duty. Am I wrong in saying that three-fourths of 
the wear of our roads is caused by one-fourth of the vehicles using them 
The licence duty ought to increase progressively with the weight of the 
vehicle. each additional ton being taxed at a higher rate than the last 

On the mechanical side it should be clear that rubber-tyred lorries and 
coaches, running up and down macadamised roads, require more fue 
or motive power than steel-tyred trucks and coaches running on sieel 
rails along carefully engineered gradients. A railway train is only the 
last item in a series of services rendered by a railway, which in the case 
of road vehicles are paid for by the ratepayer. That explains the apparent 
cheapness of road transport. I might add that the terrible tol] of roa 
casualties is part of the cost of road transport; Professor J. H 
estimates this cost at £75 m. a year. Need I add that you do not make 
a service cheaper by duplicating it? All the persons employed in the 
duplicated service have to be paid out of the charges made for it. A 
railway must run its trains according to schedule, whether empty 
I could argue that road competition has caused the 16 per cent. addition 
to railway freight charges.—Yours faithfully, J. E. ALLEN 

2 St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


A School for Climbers 


Sir It is a pity that the Derbyshire Education Committee has not 
taken advantage of the opening, which Janus gave it a month ago, 
‘singular proposal” to establish a school for climbers. 1 


“mansion ™ may be a bad buy 





justify its 
know no details of the project 5 the t 
£17.000, though obviously a villa or prefab would not serve the stated 
purpose But the case for fruitful expenditure from public funds 5y 
local education authorities exercising their responsibility for the physic 
The yout 


and moral training of adolescents should not go by default 





i i rt 
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Mr. , 
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burn 
; the because some ancestor specialised in agricultural machinery. By 
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Service is now part of the nation’s educational system. Considerable 
expenditure is being incurred in supporting voluntary organisations for 
boys and girls and in maintaining clubs, &c.. managed directly by 
education authorities The facilities with which L.E.A.s provide the 
young people are too often merely recreational, demanding no eflort 
from their members and leading them nowhere in particular; in that 
aspect the Youth Service is open to criticism, and is in fact being widely 
criticised as purposeless pandering to pleasure. Whenever an L.E.A. takes 
a more positive and constructive view of its responsibilities, in the belief 
that its young people need opportunities for adventure and achievement, 
that face of Janus which looks forward should be benign ! 

Derbyshire has enviable opportunities for the training of manhood. 
The value of mountaineering for building of character and inculcating 
intelligent interests, to say nothing of developing physical strength and 
dexterity, is great; the Outward Bound Trust has now established a 
Mountain School in Cumberland in addition to its Sea School at Aber- 
dovey. Its purpose is to giv: a training holiday to boys employed in 
industry under conditions which challenge their spiritual as well as their 
physical ambitions. There are discipline, effort and some measure of 
hardship in the four weeks’ course, but there is no shortage of boys 
anxious to take it, and fortunately a number of employers, taking a fine 
view of their responsibility for their young employees, are sending boys 
tm the Mountain School. This should be enough to indicate that there 
is much more in the Derbyshire project than at first meets the eye, and 
will, 1 hope, encourage the Derbyshire Education Committee to make 
iis Own case good against criticism frem any quarter.—I am, Sir, yours, 
&ec., W. McG. Eacar. 

2 Seuth Square, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W.11. 


Wages and Dividends 


Sirn.—It seems to be assumed that those who receive dividends as income 
are the “rich” (if any of these are left). Actually, distributed dividends 
are paid in small amounts to many thousands of people who have worked 
hard all their whether in private 
capacity who have ploughed back th 


lives, business Or IN a Wage-eurning 
¥ . 


heir savings into sound industries in 
order to secure a modest competence in then old age and freedom fron 


actual want. To do this they have lived frugally, and have demied ithem- 


selves pleasures and ecasements and even holidays. They now, after 
retirement (many of them sick or crippled or infirm), are faced not only 
with reduction by nearly half of these little dividends in income tax, 
but by a demand for further reduction limitation of dividends. In 
aekdition, they are taxed individually by wicked purchase tax ; others 
have to suffer devaluation and constantly increasing inflation. Man re 
on the poverty line, and can buy only the cheapest food, no clothes 


household replacements Everything but the direst necessities are beyond 
their purses altogethe Coal, bad as it Is, can only be afforded in ve 
small amounts at the present fabulous price These people envy the 


* lowe pe nd work« 


of They 


for their 


” his £5 a week, and wonder what he has to comp! 


see the wage-carners buying grapes. peaches, expensive toys 


children, incessant smokes, and gambling on dogs and football, 


going to constant cinemas and having a jolly good time Can these 
luxurve 4 ine poo! 


be justifiably included in the cost of living And we 


are paying for them and are being increasingly fleeced one way or another. 


7 


lhe Government does not care a rap for our fate The wage-carners 


are now our ruthless tyrants and our masters. At one end of the scale 
is the Prime Minister, who is spending £11,000 in doing up Chequers ; 
while those he is responsible for are in the direst need. 
Welfare State. social justice and fair shares for all is arrant humbug.— 


Yours fanhfully, G. HALL. 


Fo boast of a 


False Profits 


Shares, in the Spectator of 
“The fair rent to the investor 


Sir,—In his most 
April 28th, Sir 


article, Fair 
Gilpin remarks: 


interesting 


Harry 


must take into account the real capital represented, as against the nominal 
capital of the company.” Later he says: “ Selfishness and suspicion have 
eaten deeply into our industrial life and will be hard to eradicate.” One 
vadoubted cause of “suspicion” is the firm conviction of workers that 
profits are excessive. This is not surprising when, almost daily, there 
are mouncements of dividends up to, and even excecding, “ 100 per 
cent 

he perc e is, of course, based on what Sir H Gil d s 

he c tal ” (acte ‘ ied and paid-up tal reas 
the “ r cay | y be five « x es greater. A point I have not 
gcC Y le 1 ft ce rcction 1s that < rrive at “ real c tal t 3s 
™ Id only the d S reserves,” &c., but also, in most 
< ' wadays ce-level dyus ent.” If there has been an 
aprrec le crease im prices since the asseis were acquired, their pre: t 
value should be calculated en the basis cf current prices. Jt would 
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perhaps be preferable not to incorporate the resultant plus-value in the 
books but merely to record it on the balance-sheet pour memoire. 

After all these adjustments the real capital might be £5.000.000 alth¢ ugh 
the issued and paid-up capital was only £1,000,000. If such a company 
made profits of £270,000 in a year, the directors’ report would, in present 

run something like this: “ Net profit (£270,000) equalled 
27 per cent. of capital. It is proposed to pay a dividend of 25 per cent. 
absorbing £250,000, and to carry forward the balance.” Surely it would 
be more accurate and (in present circumstances) infinitely more sensible 
if the report were to state and explain the computation of the “ real 
capital” figure of £5,000,000 and then continue: “ Net profit (£270,000) 
equalled 5.4 per cent. of the real capital. It is proposed to pay a dividend 
of Is. per ordinary share (equivalent to 5 per cent. on the real capital) 
absorbing £250,000 and to carry forward the balance.” 

It seems to me that there is urgent need of some such reform of a 
misleading procedure which, by misrepresenting the which 
‘capital ” takes of the products of industry, must undoubtedly deceive 
the workers (and possibly even their leaders) and so exacerbate the 
relations between “labour” and “ capital.”—Yours truly, 

Innisfail, Rostrevor, Co. Down. R. E. Jamison. 


The Cup Final 


Sir,—I always look forward with great pleasure to Mr. Mallulieu’s delight- 
ful acceunts of cricket and football matches in the Spectator, but what 
was the matter with him at the Cup Final at Wembley ? Having watched 
the match with the utmost enjoyment and admired the Arsenal's beautiful 
football and team work, I must confess that 1 was amazed to read Mr. 
Mallalieu’s remarks about “ dirty play,” which were completely at variance 
with the admirable accounts of the match in The Times, Daily Telegraph, 
S Times and Observer, all of which I read with much enjoyment 
} am, Sir, you obedient servant N. R Ubpat. 
43 Wetherby Mansions, §.W.5, 
Sir.—Mr. J. P. W. Mallalieu in his article on the Cup Final has been 
brave enough to put into words something that has troubled northern 
football followers in relation to clubs for 
seemingly increasing reliance on deliberate fouling as a 


phraseology, 


share 





rainy 


southern some time—the 
means of control- 
Many instances could be quoted ; the treatment of Matthews 
It would be interesting to hear, Sir 


whether this tendency has been noticed by whether it is mere 


img a game 
m some games has been shocking. 


others of 





rthern tenderness for northern plavers that gives rise to the feeling 


y ims truly, L. White. 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 
Mr. Davidson’s German 
Sin. May I suggest fhat Miss Wiskemann in her review of 
Wheat Ne by Basi] Davidson has. well directed though he riticisms 
re, missed one essential point ? his book is not a serious study of 
Ger bu clever presentation of the Soviet case—the more cffective 
because i ve restraint of presentation and the absence { Marxist 
rgon he repetition of which Miss Wiskemann complains appears t 
he deliberate The author's aim is to answer the question, “ What were 
the real grounds for the inter-Allied dispute which Jed to the partition 





f Germany ? ” 


by attributing 95 per cent. of the blame to the Westem 
p > 


ibrogation of Potsdam,” “ Retreat Potsdam ™ are 
again and again till the uncritical reader could hardly fail 
igree with Basil Davidson's summing up (page 249): The Russians 
are not to blame, as these pages have shown, for the partition of 
Germany.” The uncritical reader who accepts Mr. Davidson's premises 
could hardly reject his conclusions th the Western Powers should make 
a complete change of policy. and agree to the withdrawal of al! occupying 

treops from reunited Germany.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANCES BLACKFIT 
Hon. Sec., British League for European Freedom. 
66 Elizabeth Street. S.Wd. 


wers “ The from 


referred to 





A Message from Western Germany 


Sir,—Cultural endeavour is one of the best ways to toster understanding 


and mutual respect between nations. We take the view that culture is 


truly international because it is understood most readily by different 
pecples, religions and races. It is our main aim to provide opportunities 
to get to know the outlook and languages of other communities than our 


ite forcign art and literature, and to achieve a fairer 


parts of the 





ving conditions and education in 
se. Barriers between na 





various 


glot tions are broken down most effective by a 
commoni isk, 
“ Comrade hip of Peace ” arose spontaneously as an inde pendent group 


without a rigid programme or any kind of doctrinaire ideclogy. It is 
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a circle of members, mainly of the younger generation, interested in 
social and artistic questions. Friendship is an adventure in experience 
and in exchanges of views and thought, and does not require a specitic 
set of rules or a party line. Organic growth, forms of co-operation in 
the voluntary and liberal sense, and the principle of accountable 
sovereignty on one’s own home ground and functional decentralisation 
may have little attraction for the mass mind, yet we can well dispense 
with cheap propaganda. Whether British or French, German or Scan- 
dinavian, Dutchman, Swiss or Turk, individuals everywhere 
realise that we must unite in sincere work and with good will together 
with the constructive spirits to counterbalance all varieties of dictatorship 
We are on the look-out for like-minded people wherever they may te, 
Everyone can help. In times like these the need for people to collaborate 
in the cultural sphere is especially important. Our 
should be judged in this light. We are only at the beginning, but not 
We welcome every new contact to forward the 
human rights, and comradeship based on 
Yours faithfully, ARNFRILD SADDAL, 
Chairman, “ Comradeship of Peace.” 
22a Wuppertal-Elberfeld, Weissenburestr. 27, British Zone, 


have to 


publications, too, 


necessarily dilettanti. 
cause of ensuring 
liberty and responsibility. 


peace 


Germany, 


The Flying Saucers 


Sirn,—The following passage from Aubrey’s Brief Lives suggests one way 
by which these widespread reports of “ flying saucers ” may arise 


His [Sir Thomas More's] discourse was extraordinary facetious 

Riding one night upon a suddaine he crossed himself 

crying out Jesu Maria! doe not you see that prodigious Dragon in the 

They all lookt up and one did not see it, and nor the tother did 

At length one had spyed it, and at last all had spied. Whereas 

there was no such phantome, only he imposed on their phantasies.” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. N. ARDAGH. 


fhhey House, Dorset. 


marort cruce, 


Saye . 


not see it. 


Sherborne, 


Nicholas Louvaris 


Sir Nicholas lL ouvaris, 
and Minister of Public 
light-minded ” in last week's Spectator, but 


Athens University 
Assistance in John Rallis’s Government in 1943, 
* high-minded ” 
There are survivors to-day of the 


Professor of Philosophy in 
is called 
was the epithet I wished to apply 
Germans’ 1943 onslaught on the Saloniki Jews who, having made their 
Athens 
made his acquaintance in the 
nan could have been more surprised at finding himself a gaolbird 
Yours faithfully, RICHARD CAPELL. 
Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W.1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


To one country household at least May 19th is a red-letter day, 
celebrated more quietly, if all goes well, but not less fervently than May 


to } 
to be 


Day itself in less favoured places. Its significance is that it ends each year, 
one way or the other,a period of fear—-fear lest a mid-May frost, descend: 
ing on the orchard, should cripple its apple harvest ; descending on the 
road should reduce the leaves of young pedigree walnuts—from the 
Persian Gulhak B to the English champions Lady Irene and Northdowg 
to sable and disconsolate mourning. Nor is that 
May 19th has come by custom 


Clawnut release from 
fear the day's only title to remembrance 
to be recognised as the day on which the summet claims of the land at 


last defeat the winter claims of the water. 


Land and Water 


House and garden are islanded by a flowing moat ; on one side by the 
natural course of a small river, on three sides by a channel dug by 
unknown hands not less than seven centuries ago. The river, thus called 
to disperse and overtax its resources, deposits mud ; and this, overlaying 
its gravelly bed, becomes a nursery for rushes. Throughout the winter 
the master of the house devotes his first labours of the day 


on to the garden-bank rushes and mud which will next year 


to lifting 
feed his 
potato crop. Thanks to a pair of waders and a long-handled rake, he 
finds here a rhythmical job which, unlike tasks that demand the use of 
Lifting the mud, 


instead of pushing it downstream with the current, he feels himself a 


saw or edged tool, winter darkness does not hamper 
modest ally of those who are combating the world-wide menace of 


erosion. He is rewarded by an occasional treasure-trove of wood fo 


tossed 


his evening fire, or by some illuminating fragment of crockery 


into the river by forgotten inhabitants of the house. Even the roots of 
one of the displaced water grasses make an acceptable breakfast for the 


goose and gander. 


Tools of the Countryside 


Now in mid-May the claims of the land dispossess those of the river, 


The cow's parsley is flowering among the nut bushes, dandelions in the 
orchard ; and both must be guillotined before they seed. The river rake 
must hang idle upon the wall; the scythe be taken down for 

duty. Both are beautifully balanced weapons, perfectly fitted to their 
purposes. I never handle such tools without reflecting what Jong experi- 
ence and tested craftsmanship have gone to their forming. A week or 
two ago, at the British Industries Fair at Castle Bromwich, among th 
giant earth-moving machines, the pageantry of shining stee! alloys and 
copper, my eyes were caught by a display of rural implements—axes and 
Slashers, billhooks and brushing hooks. It recalled a morning spent ina 
Midland factory, whose forging of scythes went back beyond memory or 
record. I learned there that a blade, which | had ignorantly supposed 
to be a single strip of steel, was in fact compounded of three separate 
metals, cunningly sandwiched together, the cutting edge of blister steel 
made in Sheffield of Swedish hammered iron. 


norning 


Garden Hopes 


Our garden this spring looks forward to the fulfilment of two long- 
disappointed hopes. Years ago an old lady in her nineties, visiting our 
house, recalled how, as a small child, she had been entertained there 
with a feast of apricots. On that testimony I immediately procured an 
apricot tree and planted it against a sunny wall ; but so far my hoped-for 
feasts have been limited to a single mis-shapen apricot. This year for 
the first time the outer branches of my tree are sprinkled with well-set 
fruit. So at last I have hopes that my grandchildren will both come in 
time for the apricot harvest and live long enough to match the old lady's 
record. Our strawberry-bed carries the colours of my second hope. For 
many years every strawberry plant in our garden collapsed in the month 
of May before its third birthday. Three summers ago, chancing to hea 
at East Malling a lecturer from the West of Scotland Agricultural College 
Auchincruive Climax”, a new variety bred by his station which 
ippeared immune to red core, I procured a sample set from the station; 
ind last year we were indebted to its research for a crop which yielded 
72 Ib. of fruit from 108 plants. Writing with the caution which becomes 
every gardener in springtime, I am hopeful of beating that pioneer yield 
this summer. STEPHEN TALLENTS 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


T least since the Renaissance and the revival of classical 


learning it bas been possible to study the- development of 


European thought from its first sources and natural 

beginnings. It must always have seemed an extraurdinary and not 
i ino. d 

: should have a 


quite credible accident that European thought 
definite and recognisable beginning of any kind, even more that 
it should suddenly emerge, fully formed and adult, principally in 
the works of two men of unsurpassed genius, Plato and Aristotle, 
tracing patterns of philosophical argument which are still retraced 
today. The splendid, decisive beginning with Socrates has been 
oradually pushed back into a penumbra of cosmological myths and 
half-deciphered speculations, even the Greeks being absorbed into 
the anthropologists’ dark world of magic and metaphor. Socrates 
himself appears in the new perspective as a late philosopher, turning 
away in conscious reaction from imaginative metaphysics to the 
plain problems of the individual conscience. The late F. M. Corn- 
ford was one of the scholars who helped to place Greek thought 
wnd literature in its longer perspective by groping for the origins 
f some of its forms in half-buried myth and ritual; he was one 
f the last pioneers in the new archaeology of thought. Its sug- 
vestiveness can be appreciated in a posthumous book of essays, to 
which the editor, Mr. Guthrie, has attached a sympathetic memoir 


f Cornford.* 
* * * * 


Mr. Guthrie himself has written a little “ Home Study Book ” f 
on Greek philosophy, from the now conventionally accepted first 
beginning, with Thales’ abrupt statement that everything is water, 
to the fully elaborated system of Aristotle, which was to give 
employment to academics and schoolmen for thousands of years. 
This is exactly the ground well trodden in hundreds of university 
lectures every year. The fact of these lectures and the appearance 
f this little book provoke large questions: What is now the place 
of the study of Greek thought in a general education, and, more 
narrowly, what is now the place of the study of Greek philosophy 
n the study of philosophy itself? Whatever were the appropriate 
answers twenty and fifty years ago are certainly not the answers 
today. All-important conditions have changed 

7 * * 7 

The ancient Greeks were a strange people with ways of thought 
and sources of enjoyment utterly unlike our own. We recognise 
ourselves to be divided from them by two great chasms—the advent 
f Christianity and the Industrial Revolution. We are further 
conscious of a long history of various and contradictory misinter- 
pretations of Greek thought, allowing each age and creed to identify 
in the original texts its own particular interests ; and we no longer 
have the simple rationalists’ faith, which largely sustained earlier 
classical revivalists taking the men of the ancient world as their 
model, that human nature and its essential problems must be 
everywhere the same, and all languages translatable. There are 
therefore genuine reasons for despair of the understanding of Greek 
thought as a possible part of general education, as education becomes 
more and more widely diffused from its older centres in scholarship. 
It is natural to compute what may be lost in this diffusion, at least 
n its effects on philosophy and the study of abstract thinking. 

* * * * 

Perhaps the greatest loss, as these two books in their different 
ways Suggest, would be just the language itself ; and not principally 
because it is an intricate and subtle language, but because, at least 


for the purposes of abstract thought, it was new, not tired, 
Dattered and overburdened as is our own Professor Gilbert 
M once wrote in another connection “They (the 

eeks) had practically no experience, but were doing every- 


Among other things they were asking 
instruments of abstract 


g for the first time.” 


metaphysical questions and creating the 

"2 Unwritten Philosophy and Other Essays. By F. M. Cornford. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

t The Greek Philose phers from Thales to Arist tle By W. K. C. 
Guthrie. (Methuen. 5s.) 


. 
thought for the first time. They can actually be watched as they 
torture their particles and twist their grammar in the effort to make 
the first technical terms of logic and theory of knowledge, the first 
fatal abstractions. A reader of Greek can follow almost the whole 
trayectory—and fortunately not in much detail—which leads from 
the first, natural perplexities about existence and the concealing 
tricks of language to the formation of academies and doctrines. 
Before about 390 B.c. it was strictly impossible to be academic 
in thought, and after the death of Aristotle it has required 
almost genius to escape. Every subsequent advance in philosophical 
thought has begun as an effort to shake off the dead weight of 
inherited doctrine in the hope of going back to the primitive 
roots of perplexity and of building a new clarity from first founda- 
tions. The Greeks are there to show what the first foundations are. 
One more of these efforts of discarding and forgetting has been 
made in the last thirty years, an effort of rejecting the formed 
doctrines of the schools, as Descartes and Hume and Kant each in 
his turn rejected them. Philosophers are now trying to break 
through all inherited doctrines and to go straight to their ultimate 
origins in confused interpretations of the varying forms of ordinary 
speech. 
. * * * 

Against this background the value of a knowledge of Greek, 
both to the common reader of philosophy and to the philosopher, 
must appear incomparably great. Nowhere can one see the primi- 
tive, contrasting types of philosophical temperament and method 
so well illustrated as in Heraclitus and Parmenides, the fragmentary 
survivals of them and the other pre-Socratics being enough to show 
how philosophy begins when “ done for the first time.” But although 
a student may understand early pre-Socratic philosophy without a 
knowledge of Greek and with the aid of such a Home Study Book 
as Mr. Guthrie's, he must helplessly collapse before Plato’s dialogues. 
No translation nor commentary can re-create the plausibility and 
variety of the original, or even protect him from plain misunder- 
standings, when so few of the words mean what their near@t 
English equivalent means. “ Virtue” did not mean “ virtue,” and 
“the soul” did not mean “ the soul” in the common Greek use ; 
but the philosophical strength of Plato precisely consists in taking 
such words from the common currency and laying his own 
sophistication upon them. The many-sided cleverness of Plato 
in developing almost every now familiar line of philosophical 
argument with the aid of some conjuring trick played on the forms 
of ordinary speech cannot be altogether reproduced in translation. 
We need to know the vernacular use of the words before we can see 
how all the now well-trodden paths to mysticism or scepticism were 
first indicated in almost cynical profusion. Plato as a moralist 
thought of himself as old in experience, having the terrible cycle 
of Athenian history behind him; but as a pure abstract thinker 
he was absolutely new, and it is this fact which makes his actual 
words of such great value 

© = * * 

But perhaps the Greek language will be less widely known and 
Plato and Aristotle more and more synthesised in text-books. This 
i definite loss for which there are certainly definite com- 
pensations in other directions. It can be argued that the closer 
association of philosophy with the social sciences, with psychology 
and with mathematics is affording a greater stimulus than could 
now be provided by the traditional study of the literary sources 
of Western thought English academic philosophy, revolving 
around the problems set by Plato and Aristotle and Kant, was 
tending to become a sterile and insular word-play, until it was 
violently disturbed by Russell's mathematical logic and by the new 
But a loss which has compensations 1s 
uniquely depends on making the best of 


will be 


methodologists of science 
still a loss, and philosophy 
all worlds, on the study of the formative languages no less than on 
At all umes anyone who enjoys 


mathematics and empirical science 
the use of language in abstract argument for its own sake will wish 
ART HAMPSHIRE 


to return to the ultimate source in Greek Sit 
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Reviews of the Week 


Homage to the Elephant 


Elephant Bill. By Lt.-Col. J. H. Williams. (Hart-Davis. 18s.) 


Ir will be remembered that when the Devil tried to get into the 
Ark, Noah told him straight, “ Nay, lad, we’m that thrutched up 
wi’ elephants, there’s no room for thee.” In books, Dulness is the 
Devil, but the elephants have left no room for him here. Colonel 
Williams has devoted more than twenty years of his life to them 
and ended by writing a book of which, I venture to think, these 
thoughtful animals would themselves approve. An elderly, white- 
skinned Toomai, he has ridden one of his own elephants into a 
herd of some fifty wild ones, has come near enough to strike a 
match on the back of one of them, and been able to photograph 
wild elephant calves playing in a mud-wallow “like children play- 
ing at mud-pies.” 

He tells us that seventy per cent. of the elephants working in the 
Burmese forest are born in captivity, and points out that men and 
elephants live about as long as each other, so that an vozie, or 
elephant-rider, may grow up with his own elephant. They can share 
sixty years of friendship. He tells how the female elephant about 
to calve goes off into the jungle accompanied by a female friend, 
or “auntie,” and how when the calf is born the two elephants keep 
it always between them to protect it from tigers (its worst enemies). 
He tells of its early training, which does not begin until its fifth 
year. He shows us baby elephants walking out with an elderly 
elephant tutor, and has a lovely photograph of one of these elderly 
elephants leading a whole crocodile of his pupils. He tells how a 
working day begins with the oozie setting out to catch his elephant 
before eating his own breakfast. He has to track it through the 
jungle, listening for the sound of the teak bell that he has carved 
himself and can recognise from all others. When he hears it, he 
begins to sing, so as not to startle his elephant. He sits down and 
smokes and calls to his elephant. After perhaps a quarter of an 
hour she comes out to meet him, and they talk for some time, 
until at last he gives her the order, “ Hmit! ” and she goes down 
on the ground. Then “ Tah!” (stand). He unfastens the hobble- 
chain, orders his friend to sit down, climbs up and rides back to 
cagp, after which the oozie has his breakfast, gives his elephant a 
much-enjoyed morning scrub, puts on the harness and is ready for 
work. He tells how the elephant has nine months’ work and three 
months’ holiday, with eighteen working days ina month . . . the 
elephant working three days and resting the next two 

Colonel Williams tells of the great work done in stamping out 
anthrax, of elephant surgery, of post-mortems carried out from 
inside these vast bodies, of his respect for Burmese knowledge, of 
the plugging of tiger wounds with sugar, of the elephant’s under- 
standing of his work, of its ingenuity in dealing with obstacles, of 
its extraordinary power of judging where it cannot and where it 
can safely place its foot, of its sense of balance. There is interest 
on every page, extreme excitement on some, and throughout an 
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affectionate pleasure in doing justice to his elephant friends and 
to their Burmese companions. 

Finally, he tells the great story of the Burmese war, when he 
brought forty-five elephants with their riders and attendants together 
with a large number of refugees from the Imphal plain over moug. 
tains much higher than those crossed by Hannibal. The elephants 
had to climb a precipitous cliff by a very narrow winding ledge 
A Burmese oozie said that it could be done by his elephant, Ban. 
doola, and that, if Bandoola led, the others would follow. Bandoola 
did lead, the others did follow, and the whole company reached 
safety ; and we share Colonel Williams’s loathing for the unknowg 
villain who afterwards murdered Bandoola, probably for the sake 
of stealing a tusk as a trophy. 

This year there will be long queues of people who have read 
this book going to the Zoo to look at the elephants with newly. 
opened eyes, not mere sightseers, but pilgrims come to pay profound 
respect ARTHUR RANSOME 


Traveller in Spain 


By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Batsford. 16s.) 


Spain. 
SPAIN has once more become what it was before the Civil War— 
one of the most popular holiday-grounds in Europe. It has the 
great advantage over most other countries that, if you go to the 
right part, you can be sure of a perfect climate in any month of the 
year. And also of a hearty welcome; for the Spaniards, despite 
their sufferings and preoccupations, still consider any foreigners 
whom they meet as their personal guests, and spare no effort to 
make them feel at home. In this, as in all other things that really 
matter, they have not changed in the slightest. 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwelt knows Spain well. It is over thirty years 
since he first went there, and twenty-seven since he dazzled us 
with the brilliance of Southern Baroque Art. On several occasions 
between the world wars, and also three times since 1945, he has 
travelled all over the country. His new book covers the greater 
part of it: Andalusia, Castile, Aragon and the Levante. His project, 
as he enunciates it in his introduction, sounds rather formidable: 
“It has been my attempt to proceed from province to province 
of the entire country dealing with its monuments in turn, and with 
no particular emphasis upon their date and style. In this way I 
believe that no building of any importance has been neglected, 
except the Escorial, of which I have attempted no description 
because it is part of universal knowledge.” But the reader of those 
lines must not expect to find a slightly humanised Baedeker, with 
space carefully, proportioned between competing attractions and 
with no omissions. There are pages of this book which stand out 
like the “bluebell spires of Burgos-” in their flood-lit splendour 
and leave the reader quivering with expectation. Mr. Sitwell’s 
genius, not merely for description, but for the creation of atmo- 
sphere, finds unlimited possibilities in the pages on Feria and 
Semana Santa in Seville (it is he, and not the reviewer, who, with 
unerring artistic instinct, puts them in the wrong order) and on 
the Valencian Fallas. (If he had been in Valencia last spring, by 
the way, he would have been able to see the street representations 
of the miracles of St. Vincent Ferrer to which he refers with such 
curiosity.) 

it is for the glimpses which he gives of the less-known places 
that those who have already some knowledge of Spain, and desire 
more, will be most grateful. Besides the famous cathedrals, he 
reminds us, there are “a host of lesser ones, including many of 
which the ordinary reader may scarcely know the names 
unparalleled, not for the stone vessels alone, but for the extra- 
ordinary nature and richness of their contents.” His pages on the 
tapestries of Zamora Cathedral will open up one of these. He 
tells us, too, of historic villages and fossilised towns, no less remark- 
ible and even less known—Santillana, Albarracin, Medinaceli, 
Madrigal de las Altas Torres—of forgotten shrines, restored and re- 
populated, such as Poblet, and of mediaeval castles, such as Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Oropesa, which have been made accessible to all by 
the imagination, initiative and industry of the Direccién del Turismo. 

One fault alone has to be found with Mr. Sitwell’s book—the 
extraordinary inaccuracy of its orthography, not all, unfortunately, 
attributable to slips in proof-reading. There are pages with as 
many as four or five such mistakes, and there can be few with 
none. Italian prepositions, and even names, are light-heartedly 
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New Revised Edition of this Standard Work 


| Trees and Shrubs 


Hardy in the British Isles 

by « late 

W. J. BEAN, c.v.o. 
The first volume is now available, and will be fol- 
lowed by the Autumn. 
Volume Ill, no longer supplementary, is incorpor- 
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PRIVILEGED TO BUY THEM FOR ONLY 2s. 6d. These 
are truly books to treasure; to read and re-read again and again; 
to be given pride of place on every discriminating reader’s 
bookshelf. Because of the high standard of its selections, the 
Classics Book Club has become one of the most spectacular 
publishing ventures of the century. Through the Classics 
Book Club you will be able to build up — at almost negligible 
cost — a first-class library of enduring books. Now ts the time 
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694 THE 
substituted for Spanish ones ; there are countless mistakes in ter- 
mination, accent and gender. The index is plentifully sprinkled 
with errors, but it is in the text, as well as in the index, for example, 
that Jaén is referred to as Jain. It is a pity that one of the many 
Spaniards whose “ advice and friendship * Mr. Sitwell so gratefully 
acknowledges did not revise his manuscript E. ALLISON PEERS. 


The Victorian Poets 


Edited by John Heath-Stubbs and David 
8s. 6d.) 


Garden. 
The Chiltern Library. 


Forsaken 
Wright. 


BEING myself an anthologist, | am an impenitent relisher of such 
garlands, not only from what might be called professional interest, 
but in the belief that my fellow-seeker will have fished out of the 
unharvested sea of English poetry something delightful that I have 
never met. And in this book which dips into the Victorian period 
(1824-1909), a forsaken garden, it is suggested, “in a coign of the 
cliff between lowland and highland "—a collection moreover which 
bans anything that appears in The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse 

the particular ocean is so rich (I must stick to my own metaphor) 
that there is sure to be some happy find. 

It must be said at once that this collection, apart from cutting 
itself off at those who died after 1909, cannot claim to be as compre- 
hensive as The Oxford Book: and, in spite of some interesting 
changes, the great figures suffer from the “ no Q” limitation, Arnold 
especially. One corner of Tennyson, however, is pleasantly stressed, 
the “ Anacaona”™ kind of thing: Swinburne also sinks a little, as 
does Browning. The “ exquisites,” as one might call them, Emily 
Bronté, Christina Rossetti, Coventry Patmore, remain much as they 
were. But en revanche the right Dixon, praise be, is here, plenty of 
admirable, unfamiliar Clare, much little-known Beddoes, and a 
generous ration of Hartley Coleridge. (Sara is not there, alas !) 
Some may think there is too much Charles Tennyson-Turner, but 
it is pleasant to see more of Darley. One has, naturally, one’s 
grumbles: Clough might have been more variously chosen, and 
if Mahony had to be in, could not something have been found 
other than a translation Calverley did so much better? (Why, by 
the way, no Calverley, since there is so much light verse ?) 

The surprises are there, for me at any rate, in Sebastian Evans, a 
good “ find,” especially in his impressive, if rather wordy—after 
all, he was a Victorian—“ Fifteen Days of Judgement” ; a charming 
“Spice Tree” by John Sterling, and D'Israeli crooning to us that 
his heart is as a silent ute. One is always glad to meet fresh examples 
of the lesser poets, the Ebenezer Joneses, say, or David Gray ; these 
also are surprises. But the greatest of all, if not the most valuable, 
are in the light stuff, or the anonymous. A certain W. Hunt I have 
never heard of contributes an enchanting thing (music hall ?) about 
a lady who danced the fandango all over the place, while Anonymous 
contributes some thirty or so pieces, from the directly comic to the 
somewhat brash ballad, most of them probably unknown, though 
“ Vilikins and his Dinah” is not unheard of. Some of these are 
happily met, but, frankly, about half of them seem hardly worth 
including in such a book as this. The sea shanties are, as always, 
half-stirring half melancholy, and I for one would rather have had 
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some more of those, “ Salt horse,” say, or “ O Whiskey is the Lit 
of Man,” than a handful of the other “folk” verses. But thes 
things are as they may strike one at the moment. 
There are certain ways in which this anthology might be iMproved, 
from the points of view of both pleasure and utility. To beg 
with, a “ first-line” index might be added. There are no dates 
anywhere of either popes or poems, which makes it difficult fo, 
us to get anything of the sort of view the editors intend us to have 
indeed we ask if we are meant to be given the portrait of an ap 
that is of what its inhabitants either wrote or read ; there js ro 
Landor (he was born too soon), no Dobson or Lang (they died tg 
late). As to balance, it is the ‘nineties, we suppose, that come i 
worst—no Yeats, Hardy, Bridges, or Kipling (they should have died 
before), but 1909 is a convenient date for copyright), and, astonish. 
ingly, no Lionel Johnson. In these circumstances the editors ma 
well describe the later part of the century as one of withdrawa| 
and their introduction.... But no! Introductions to anthologig 
are a “ kind” of literature in themselves (“ rationalising ” what op: 
wants to pick). As an anthologist I know something about this 
and if Herbert Read were with me here, and we were to see Mess 
Heath-Stubbs and Wright composing their introduction, we would 
no doubt, wink at those "Omers down the road, and they'd wink 
back, the same as us. BONAMY Donprée 


The Problem of Defence 


Defence of the West. By B. H. Liddell Hart. 12s. 6d, 


As if arranged by an adroit stage-manager, Captain Liddell Hart; 
study of the defence of the west appears at the moment when the 
three men most concerned are discussing the problem. The book, 
however, is not entirely devoted to this subject. The first section 
deals with debatable aspects of the last war ; and the author discusses 
them in a series of short sketches so pointed, so intentionally 
(1 imagine) provocative, and so embellished with a_ bewildering 
repertoire of metaphors that he secures at least a tactical penetn 
tion. But though they cannot fail to stimulate, they lack the reserv 
and counterpoint that history demands. It is a little unfortunat 
that they appear as an introduction to the main discussion, for they 
may suggest a caution in facing it which it certainly does no 
deserve. The author himself says they may be skipped ; and, with 
the exception of the last chapter, that is good counsel. 

With Chapter IX we encounter Liddell Hart at his best- 
imaginative, constructive and eminently practical—and it is notéble 
that the substance of this chapter was written before the war. It 
theme is the shape of the army Britain should produce ; and it i 
elaborated in subsequent chapters to meet the needs of today. He 
regards Russia's discovery of the atomic bomb as having removel 
the protection of the western Powers ; and, for reasons of defence 
it may be well to accept that dictum, though we do not know 
what precisely either Russia or the United States has up her sleeve 
The author proceeds to outline the sort of civil defences we should 
prepare against the possibility of an atomic bomb attack. Of 
course, as he points out later in the book, it may never take place, 
since the weapon, being at the disposal of both sides, may be kept 
in reserve, as were the poison gases which every army had prepared 
But it is well to raise the question of civil, or home, defence since 
there is no evidence that it has made any progress ; and the numbers 
of trained Russian parachutists are the least difficult of all th 
possibilities. The author, in this connection, regrets that the Home 
Guard is no longer in existence. 

But the parachutists would not function unless the Russians had 
broken through to the coast. It is heregthat the author is mos 
immediately disturbing, though he merely sets down in print th 
facts of a situation which give thoughtful people periodical night 
mares. We require a minimum of twenty divisions to prevent such 
a break-through and give time for the American potential to develop 
But, at present, Britain has (perhaps) two divisions available, th 
United States the same, and France in her metropolitan territory 
and occupied Germany only six. Even with the Benelux contribu: 
tion the minimum is not in sight. 

The main reason is our wasteful use of our armed forces. Con 
scription, which he seems to object to per se, has proved a costly 
means of wasting our resources. If it were scrapped and the living 
conditions, pay and future outlook made more tolerable, we might 
well for the same outlay recruit sufficient long-service men to make 
it possible to produce nine or ten operational divisions. Three of 
four of them should be armoured units, with more “ head ” and less 
“ tail,” more homogeneous, with the infantry moved in armoured, 
tracked vehicles. If that could be done, obviously the problem o 
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Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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| Encyclopaedia of W orld Polities WALTER THEIMER 
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‘ A handbook which should be on the shelves of every politician and political 
journalist—ideally within reach of all whose interests converge on inter- 
with maps 30/- 


national politics." —Nineteenth Century. 


| In Face of Fear FREDA TROUP 
| The Rev. MICHAEL SCOTT?’S struggles at U.N.O. mectings have made 
him a symbol of hope for coloured peoples throughout the world, and this 
account of his work and life is very timely. ‘ Fascinating . . . with single- 
minded devotion, Michael Scott pits himself against principalities and 
powers to vindicate the weak before the strong. ELSPETH HUXLEY : 
Tide. Illustrated. 12/6 


Time © 


The Long Week-end 

ROBERT GRAVES & ALAN HODGE 
This brilliant social survey of the inter-war years ‘ will make your heart ache 
even for the bad old days.’—Evening Standard. 16/- 


The Young Lag SIR LEO PAGE 
Juvenile delinquency is front-page news, and this serious, intensely human 
study, illustrated by case-histories of 23 ‘ young lags’, is based on Sir 
Leo’s life-work in English prisons. 18/- 


Is God Evident ? GERALD HEARD 


An important contribution to modern thought by one of the most acute 
12/6 


philosophers of our time. 





Wordsworth HERBERT READ 


‘I should place it among the most valuable critical studies written in my 
own lifetime. —HAROLD NICOLSON : Daily Telegraph. 15/- 


The Players’ Library 
The complete catalogue of the Library of the British Drama League, 
describing fully some 70,000 volumes. 30/- 


His Human Majesty KAY BOYLE 
This beautifully written novel shows men as only a woman can see them. 
It is the story of a small band of army ski-troopers, and of one woman, 
who brought among them love, tragedy—and death | ‘Sustains a high 
level of emotion from beginning to end.’—Observer. 12,6 
Nightwood DJUNA BARNES 
preface by % & ELIOT 

The unique novel about deracinated Europeans and Americans living in 
pre-war Paris. With T. S. Eliot’s preface. 12/6 
Murdering Mr. Velfrage ROY VICKERS 


A full-length murder mystery as gripping as The Department of Dead Ends 





—and what a heroine ! 9/6 

Two by Day and One by Night VICARS BELL 
| ‘An ingenious exercise in crime, and Mr. Bell’s characters are worth 

meeting.’—Daily Telegraph. 9/6 
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The Mongrel and other poems by RONALD DUNCAN. 8/6 
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the requisite minimum for first-line defence against a break-through 
would be solved. 

It is difficult to see what sane objection can be made to such a 
scheme, however provocative it may seem, though it is harder to 
agree that the naval budget should be cut in the interests of the 
R.A.F. It may be admitted that more money should be provided 
in order to equip the R.A.F. to fulfil its réle; and the idea of a 
“Supreme Chief of Staff” is attractive. 

It may be gathered that this is a discursive book : and there is 
much repetition. The sole connecting link between the various 
sections is the subject of war and its prevention or limitation. It 
is indeed a little astonishing that so obvious a matter as the possi- 
bility of rearming Germany should not have been discussed. But 
the book is full of stimulus ; and, even if one cannot always agree 
with its suggestions, it is a service to be driven by them to a deeper 
analysis of the problems of the hour. STRATEGICUS. 


Contemporary America 
By Beverley Nichols. 


A Goop many different and true things could be said about this 
book. But the first thing to say is that it is a sensible book. It 
is about real things in America, some important, some merely odd, 
some merely symptomatic. But the colour problem, the spread of 
religions that it is flattering to call freak, such odd industries as 
hand-painted ties, the contrast between Salt Lake City and Reno, 
the public utility of Alcoholics Anonymous, these are parts of the 
current American picture. And Mr. Nichols has been wise in not 
writing just another travel book, but in dealing with themes. True, 
he does describe the marvels of the view from the “Top of the 
Mark” in San Francisco. (Luckily for him there was no fog.) 
True, he boldly treads in the footsteps of Mr. Waugh and describes 
the mortuary rites of Los Angeles, and even manages to add a little 
information to that provided in The Loved One. But this book, 
for all its brightness and for all the superficiality of treatment that 
is provoked by the themes chosen, or by most of them, is a 
serious book 

What Mr. Nichols chiefly notes in contemporary America is fear 
and worry, the jitters. Others have noted it, too, for example, in 
the demand for psychiatric treatment. (Mr. Nichols might have 
pondered the gibe which asserts that psycho-analysis is the disease 
of which it professes to be the cure.) A lot of American drinking 
is pathological, hence both the demand for psychiatry and for the 
remedies, often effective, of Alcoholics Anonymous. There is the 
preoccupation with the effects of the atom or the hydrogen bomb, 
the fear that produces such Shangri-La remedies as Dr. Doreal’s 
“ Shamballa Ashrama,” and accounts in part for the popularity of 
Father Divine. It might be worth wondering whether these 
symptoms are evidence only of fear and not in part evidence of 
remorse, for it was America that made and dropped the bomb, and, 
from the first day, guilt was felt by millions, and is not yet washed 
away—or blown away 

Guilt and remorse certainly colour the American attitude to the 
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negro problem, “the American dilemma” of Dr. Myrdal’s great 
book. 

“ Forgiveness to the injured does belong 
But they ne’er pardon, who have done the wrong.” 

And natural indignation colours Mr. Nichols’s own attitude to the 
question. It is impossible not to be moved by his account of the 
man, member of a distinguished Mississippi family, who was delated 
for having an eighth of coloured blood, separated from his wife 
imprisoned, exiled But Mr. Nichols seems to believe that thy 
position of the negro is getting worse or, at any rate, is not im. 
proving. It may be that as long as any colour discrimination iy 
permitted by law or custom, as long as the most under-privileged 
of Americans are deprived of the things they need more than their 
white fellow-countrymen—schools, houses, hospitals, doctors—any 
improvement should be disregarded. But there have been many 
improvements, and they should be noted, even if they are briskly 
swept aside by Mr. Nichols. In treating of a problem like this, 
moral indignation is necessary but not enough. And one wonders 
where Mr. Nichols got the figures he prints on page 165. Ar 
negroes 89 per cent. of the elevator-operators in the District of 
Columbia, in the South, in the whole Union? Offhand, I can’ 
think of a New York hotel, office building, department store or 
apartment house which I have recently visited which has coloured 
elevator-operators except The New York Times and Sachs Fifth 
Avenue (or was it Bonwit Tellers ?). 

Mr. Nichols’s dashing way with dates and with spelling does not 
inspire automatic confidence in his figures, for if he does not know, 
or does not care, to spell the name of the editor of The New Yorker 
correctly (though he has been that journal’s London correspondent), 
one is naturally doubtful of assertions on less easily verified points 
Thus Mr. Nichols doesn’t seem to read the same American papers 
as I read. “Search through these papers, day by day, and if you 
find twenty lines about Britain you will be lucky.” What are “ these 
papers ” 2 The New York Times, The Herald-Tribune, The 
Christian Science Monitor, The Baltimore Sun, The Des Moines 
Reeister, The San Francisco Chronicle 2? However, if Mr. Nichols 
is too severe to the Press, he is too kind to the Gallup polls, both as 
to their accuracy and to their beneficence. 

On the whole, Mr. Nichols takes a severe view of America today, 
although he adds some shrewd riders to his criticisms. But isn't 
it a little odd to complain of the maltreatment of British history 
by the American Press and by the older type of text-book and 
then to express irritation that he, as a visitor to New Orleans, 
should have been expected to know something of the greatest event 
in the history of that city, the battle fought on January 8th, 1815? 
Having found that out, Mr. Nichols might also have found out 
why that date is the sacred day of the Democratic Party 
that more relevant knowledge might have flowed. But, to repeat, 
this book is entertaining and worth reading, even by the pedantic. 
D. W. BRoGan. 


Invisible Ink 


By Tristan Busch. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 


Secret Service Unmasked. 


Tue author of this book served in the censorship branch of the 
Austrian. General Staff during the First World War, came to 
England as a refugee from the Nazis in 1938 and during the Second 
World War suffered various indignities at the hands of the security 
authorities. Of these he gives a round-by-round account, recon- 
structing interviews and interrogations in that curiously jaunty, 
unreal dialogue so often used by Central Europeans when trying 
to reproduce colloquial English. (* Well, what are these Secret 
Service Johnnies but a lot of flattering farcers?”) Many cruel 
and stupid things were done to well-disposed aliens during the war 
in the name of security ; but it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that, even if he only behaved half as stupidly and arrogantly as 
he says he did, Mr. Busch was lucky not to attract more suspicion 
than he did. 

His book deals only cursorily and indirectly with what is generally 
understood by “ the Secret Service,” but has a great deal to say about 
various aspects of security and counter-espionage. Some of the 
incidents from the First World War are interesting and probably, 
despite the implausible manner of their narration, authentic ; and 
the author makes a good though highly repetitious case against 
the most pettifogging type of security staff officer. But he himsell 
emerges as a somewhat unsympathetic character with a curious set 
of values. “ The Nazis,” he writes, “ stole even this letter when they 
ransacked my flat.” The note of self-pity is scarcely justified by 
the nature of the document, which was a letter from a Russian 
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seas Nini di Beyond the Sunset 


by JOHN BAILLIE 


A philosophical study by an author who has long been known 
for his contributions to Christian apologetics. 


THE STORY OF THE 
‘PALL MALL GAZETTE’ 


of Its First Editor, Frederick Green- 
wood, and of Its Founder, George 
Murray Smith 


by J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT, C.H. 


Ilustrated. 25s. net 
This fascinating chapter in 19th century social history is by 
the last surviving member of the editorial staff of the Pall 
Mail, under its later editor, W. T. Stead. 
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MICHAEL ROBERTSON 
personal record of the 


‘Michael Robertson gives a 
10s. 6d. net 


true America.’—Sunday Dispatch. 


That Frozen Land 
DAVID JAMES 


A new book, by the author of Scott of the Antarctic 
and Prisoner’s Progress, dealing with Antarctic ex- 
ploration. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


A Journal of the 
| Plague Year 
DANIEL DEFOE 


A new edition of a classic, limited to 2,000 copies and 
illustrated by Leslie Atkinson. 15s. net 


Lonely Crusade 
CHESTER HIMES 


* . . himself a negro, he writes with deep passion on 
that immense shadow that looms over most of 
America’s history—the colour bar . .. told with a force 





of feeling that makes it at times deeply moving.’— 
Yorkshire Evening Press. 


12s. 6d. net 1 





C. HENRY WARREN 
The emphasis here is on the still comparatively little 
known rural Essex. Mr. Warren who has been des- 
cribed as the Jefferies of today, is the author of 
England is a Village, etc., a farming enthusiast and 
interpreter of the English working countryside, 


Illustrated ‘ and witha map 15]- each 


WARWICKSHIRE 
ALAN BURGESS 

Refreshingly candid, this highly personal, loving, 
yet critical scrutiny of the country of Warwick & 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Kenilworth & Edge Hill, 
Birmingham and Coventry, is by a Birmingham 
man, now script-writing for the B.B.C., and 
responsible for “‘ The Undefeated ” series. 









MANY HAPPY DAYS 


I’ve Squandered 
ARTHUR LOVERIDGE 
A Cardiff boy, Mr. Loveridge journeyed to Africa and 
eventually to the U.S.A. in search of wild life. His 
enthusiasm and humour make this an ideal natural 
history and travel book. Illustrated. 12/6 
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gentlewoman whose lover, a prisoner of war in Austrian hands, had 
been enabled by Mr. Busch, disguised for this occasion as a repre- 
sentative of the International Red Cross, to correspond with her 
in invisible ink so that her replies—also in invisible ink and “ glowing 
with the fire of her feelings ’’—could provide the Austrian Intelli- 
gence with news from the Imperial Court. It was no doubt a clever 
ruse to initiate this correspondence, but to regard part of it as a 
sacred trophy of war is scarcely in the chivalric tradition. 
PETER FLEMING. 


The Vulgar Tongue 


A Dictionary of the Underworld. By Eric Partridge. (Routledge. gos.) 

Here, There and Everywhere. By Eric Partridge. (Hamish Hamilton. 
Rs. 6d.) 

A Fog on Ice, and Other Curious Expressions. By C. E, Funk. 
(Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. PARTRIDGE has won for himself an impregnable eminence in 
the world of words, or perhaps it would be more correct to say in 
a particular world of words, where, indeed, he is without an equal. 
It is the vast world of the ribald and rebellious which lies below, 
and sometimes erupts upon, the upper crust of assumed respecta- 
bility. To dip into this Dictionary of the Underworld, this enormous 
collection of sombre, lewd, facetious or terrifying words is a strange 
experience. For here we touch a world of sinister hilarities and of 
monstrous confederacy in crime not without its perverted loyalties 
and its appalling travesties of honour ; the world shown with such 
irresponsible jocundity by Gay and with such a fervour of moral 
intention by Hogarth ; the world in which a queer cull goes on a 
drag. is bowzed in the diddle shop, and with nix my doll in his 
pocket soon finds himself in Ellenborough Lodge, and is lucky if 
his life does not end in a Paddington frisk. 

The purpose of the Dictionary is to exhibit the cant words or 
phrases in use among thieves, prostitutes, homosexuals, beggars, 
tramps, hoboes, yeggs and all sorts of criminals, from the sixteenth 
century in England and the eighteenth century in the United States. 
Cant words are those which have a technical and esoteric meaning 
for the initiated, and are thus to be distinguished from ordinary 
slang, which consists of words in more general currency. The effect 
of assembling these words, in spite of erudition and euphemism, 
shakes the dipper very considerably. If he is delighted by queer 
strokes of wit, he is also appalled by this conglomerate of horrors 
which appears to lie between the sediments of ostensibly decent 
society and the uppermost layers of hell. But who does not rejoice 
to hear a bowler hat described as the “ pimp’s turban” and the 
whole apparel of a man as “the scenery” ? Who does not feel 
touched by the plight of the “library bird,” the wretch who creeps 
into a public library for an hour or so of shelter and warmth, or 
the misery of those who sleep so precariously as they lean over 
the “twopenny rope"? And who does not see the glimmer of 
poetry (a timid flower in the murk of the underworld) in those 
phrases which describe a night in the open—* to lie under the blue 
blanket,” “to do a starry,” “to duck in the green curtains ” ? 





Unique and Profoundly Helpful Books 
| by DR. MARIE STOPES 


MARRIED LOVE 24th Edition 7s. 6d. 
ENDURING PASSION _ 6th Edition 7s. 6d. 
RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 9th Ed. 7s. 6d. 
YOUR BABY’S FIRST YEAR New Ed. 7s. 6d. 
| WISE PARENTHOOD 24th Edition 6s. 
CHANGE OF LIFE IN MEN & WOMEN 
4th Edition 7s. 6d. 
SEX AND RELIGION Is. 


At All Booksellers 


| Putnam & Co. Ltd., 42 Great Russell Street, W.C. 














On the purely philological side, this book is full of delights ang 
surprises, with a nimble display of scholarship—sometimes, perhaps 
rather dextrous than convincing. To trace “phoney” back to 
“ fawney ” (1770) is remarkably ingenious, and it js interesting to 
find “ cosh” already in use by 1869, while the pedigree of “ moll” 
dates from 1753. Mr Partridge is unable to trace the Original use 
of “ carvel”” as a synonym for “ jealous ”; but surely an explanation 
may be found in the impolite story of Hans Carvel, popularised in 
English by Prior. There are many studies in transition to bs 
observed in this assembly, particularly in the passage of words from 
cant to slang and from slang to moderately polite usage, while othe 
words (e.g., “ punk ”) have lost their original meaning 

The Dictionary is a great work, a solid contribution to literatyrs 
as well as to sociology. Mr. Pariridge’s other book is, in comparison, 
a trifle. It consists of fourteen essays on words, most of them 
diligently ingenious, though I do not see what is to be gained by 
trying to analyse the word-formations of Lear and of Lewis Carrolj 
One of the best of these little pieces is the history of “ bloody,” q 
word that has made such notable headway since 1918 in our talk 
and our letters. (And I may observe that another word, emerging 
from the underworld, is now treading close upon the heels of 
“bloody.”) Perhaps the use or promotion of this word may be 
associated with a symptomatic and welcome decline in euphemisms, 
to which Mr. Partridge draws attention in another essay. Some 
readers may feel annoyed by Mr. Partridge’s habit of referring, 
without any awkward modesty, to himself and his works ; but thi 
may perhaps be justified by his acknowledged eminence in his own 
line. There are one or two slips: the most alarming is on page 176, 
where Mr. Partridge translates “ Himmel” as “ hell.” 

Dr. Funk's book is a most agreeable trifle, happily conceived and 
elegantly produced. Without any pretentious learning Dr. Funk 
writes fluently and wittily in a style which has many of the graces 
of good conversation. His examination of curious though familiar 
phrases is cleverly illustrated by the skittish little drawings of Tom 
Funk. The arrangement of the text appears to be haphazard, and 
the only way of tracing any particular phrase is to look it up in the 
index. Of the phrases which are selected (fewer than 500 in all) 
by far the greater number have an American origin. Although 
usually dependable, Dr. Funk has a strange error (on page 69) in 
the last line of his quotation from Donne. But, within its admitted 
limitations, this is a very presentable and entertaining little book 

C. E. VULLIAMy. 


Pleasures of the Theatre 


Introducing the Theatre. By Ernest Short. (Eyre and Spottis 
woode, 18s.) 


Tue dangers of versatility are well-known to authors as they are 
to other artists. The public likes to have its painters and actos 
and writers neatly docketed so that it may know what to expect 
The result is that authors have been known to adopt several 
pseudonyms, so that none shall be shocked by the discovery that 
the learned historian is also the author of detective stories under the 
cloak of one disguise and of theological speculation under another 
Mr. Short is a writer of astonishing versatility, and makes no bones 
about it. Important volumes on religious architecture, public com- 
munications, history, Christian art and other topics have been 
interspersed with racy books about the theatre. 

It might have been thought that his ardent playgoing had yielded 
its complete harvest of reminiscence, but here 1s another full and 
entertaining volume surveying and discussing the successful plays 
and players of the past fifty years, and everything else that has 
contributed to happy evenings in the theatre. Shrewd critic though 
he is, Mr. Short is not concerned to judge the artistic merits ol 
the theatre he has enjoyed, but rather to bring to light the many 
factors which have resulted in “ good theatre” in his day and 
generation. Here is no study of the drama as literature, no more 
than passing interest in the dramatist’s wrestling with his muse, but 
a robust delight in all that goes on‘in the playhouse. Every aspect 
of success in the theatre—production, laughter, tension, clothes, 
make-up, plot and personality—Mr. Short illustrates out of his 
extraordinary fund of anecdote. Whether he is discoursing on 
“ The Faculty of Tears * or * The Function of Criticism,” his method 
is to call the established exponents of the faculty as witnesses 
Delight in the mechanics of the stage is something that every 
true lover of the theatre shares, so that, to cite but a single example, 
the means by which Henry Irving contrived the illusion of small 
stature when he impersonated Napoleon in Madame Sans Géne 
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HOW MUCH ITIS 





The idea of personal service for those who need help has been 
expressed in the title of the old song, ** Love makes the wheels 
goround ~ ; but often personal service requires some financial 
backing in order that the wheel of life may turn smoothly, 
and that a specific object may be achieved. 

The G.B.I. is prepared to give both to those 

Governesses and women Private Teachers who 

need a helping hand. 
Will you be a partner in weighting the scales in their favour, 
so that their problems can be solved ? 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 


S. W. 1. 





“Happy Birthday”? — NEVER aa. eee 


N every birthday, the loving greeting used to come 

from her skipper father aboard his trawler. Now, 
alas, it would never come again. The sea had claimed him, 
too... Truly, the fish that we enjoy is paid for not only in 
money but also in human suffering—the relief of which is 
one of the main tasks of this Mission. In the fishing ports, 
Deep Sea Mission Institutes are cen- : 
tres of comfort, welfare and worship 
for fishermen and their families... 
Gifts of money, books, comforts etc. or 
requests for fuller information about 
the Mission’s Christian work among 
the fisherfolk, are gratefully received 


D-E-E-P __S-F-A—M_I-S-S--O-N 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
47 R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, 
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LIFE-BOAT MEN 


ll Life-boat men are volunteers 


except the motor mechanics. 
All are rewarded every time they 
answer a call. Total yearly pay- 
ments to the men are nearly 
£100,000. The Life-boat Service 
IS supported entirely by volun- 
ti contributions. Send yout 
contribution however small. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


4, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 

K.T., C.b., 

M.C., 


V.D. = Treasurer. 


M.A. 


c.V.0., 
T.D., 


UKE OF MONTROSE, 


BURNETT BROWN, + Secretary. 
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INCURABLES 





INCURABLE but still USEFUL 

We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 100 Incurable 
invalids who are encouraged to maintain a keen interest 
in life by making useful articles. Life pensions of 15/- per 
week are also provided for 200 others able to be with Friends 
or Relations. All are largely dependent on us and we appeal 
for funds. 

ENTIRELY DEPENDENT ON VOLUNTARY 


THE shappieeer HOME for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


STREATHAM, S.W. 16, 

——— ——— =—— — —_ = : — = 
Secretary’ s “Office : 

73 Cheapside, E.C.2. "Phone: Gipsy Hill 5341 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
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THE OOK over Africa 





he Bible Society publishes 
the Bible (in whole or in part) 
in over 300 African languages and 
sends thousands of Books out 


every year. Why? Because the 


Churches in Africa need them. 


Because 40 million Africans in 
each generation learn to read for 
the first time. Because Christ 
died for all men—including 
Africans. Because the African 
needs the Light of the World. 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.4. 
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(high door-handles, large furniture, tall actors, etc.) makes good 
reading. 

Mr. Short’s information about the origins and struggles of leading 
players is copious and diverting He seems to know all the gossip 
as well as the facts. But it is all about plays and players which 
made good. He moves in this stout volume in a world of un- 
inhibited success, and his own success is that he is uncommonly 
good company in his enjoyment of good theatre. 


C. B. Mortvock. 


Fiction 


Poor Man’s Orange. By Ruth Park. (Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 

The Widow. By Susan Yorke. (Lehmann. gs. 6d.) 

Truth Lies Sleeping, and Other Stories. By 
(Methuen, 9s. 6d.) ‘ 

Prelude to Jesting. By Mary Mitchell. (Methuen. 9s. 6d.) 

A Young Man With Ideas. By Mary Ann Gibbs, (Davies, 9s, 6d.) 

The Leaden Cupid, or, The Egoist Revisited. By Basil Creighton, 
(Richards Press, 7s, 6d,) 


IN Poor Man's Orange Miss Park has returned to the scene of 
her first novel, The Harp in the South. Again we have the 
panorama of the tenements as she, and many others, have painted 
it. Wisely, she confines her attention to one family of seven 
Australians with a voluble Irish streak in them. They stand out 
as a magnified detail of the toiling, drinking, suffering crowd that 
lives as it can and procreates in Surry Hills. It is, ultimately, the 
dilemma of Dolour, sixteen-year-old thwarted aspirant to the 
sweeter ideals of love and learning, victim of the grubby, clumsy 
sexual handling of the local boys. She, too, may appear a tough 
little colt to the onlooker ; Miss Park’s strength, which trembles 
on the borderline of a weakness, is to show the vulnerable warm 
nature, lit by human suffering, that lics under so many horny skins. 
Circumstances never relent from pain and evil, salvation is not 
around the corner, but a certain splendour and acceptance shine 
within the laziness, depravity and greed. Miss Park’s sympathy 
would almost overreach itself, but that her further gift, of exact, 
crisp surface delineation, holds it down. A rich and compelling 
talent is at work here. 

The Widow is in every way a contrast—in the single voice utter- 
ing its monologue, in the sophistication of the thoughts, the mean- 
ness of the motives, the blurred presentation of the characters, the 
artificial nature of the theme. The device of an unpleasant person 
telling her own story is again no new one. Where there is difference 
and noncomformity. these prove unfortunate. As a first novel 
The Widow causes some anxiety ; Miss Yorke despises her creatures 
too much to make them plausible, besides keeping all of them 
nameless, shrouded and short of oxygen. A Hedda Gabler of a 
middle-aged widow marks down an arrogant younger puppet to 
love, to influence, and to destroy obliquely at last through a series 
of suggestions in pursuance of her delight in power. The whole 
clever, intellectual procedure is as clammy-cold as something on a 
fishmonger’s block. We can only hope that Miss Yorke’s undoubted 
talent will veer towards humanity next time 

Mr. Forbes’s short stories lack nothing in this respect. His 
handicap for the moment is the positive possession of too much 
facility and also the blithe confidence that everything will make a 
story or at least a sketch. What we have here is an artist's work- 
shop with products differing in aim and value. The first and most 
ambitious story, The Mother, has strangled itself in a noose of 
shock-developments, and lies dead of it. He is more successful 
where experience guides him, in incidents of Army service. Here 
he shows a sense of situation and occasionally, as in The Last Best 
Days, a real sensitiveness to tragedy and beauty in the pattern of 
lite. Mr. Forbes, who is only twenty-four and has acted for stage 
and screen, is in too much of a hurry. He should throw the trivial 
and the hackneyed overboard and, if he intends to pursue literature, 
treat it with a more sustained devotion. 

Now for the period pieces. Miss Mitchell has gone back to the 
sixteenth century to tell the story of Hugo, a misshapen dwarf. 
This unfortunate, disowned by his Flemish family, joins a travelling 
circus, learns the monastic art of herbal healing, falls dumbly in 
love as a jester at the court of Philip of Spain, and is painted by 
Velasquez, who was “ proud to have given him immortality.” Here, 
appareatly, was Miss Mitchell's starting-point for an unrewarding 
labour. She has set herself two hurdles to surmount and failed to 
clear them. First, all the machinery for portraying a mediaeval 


Bryan For bes. 
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era has to be set up. With a clanging of chains the Renaissance 
is pulled in by gold and metalwork, haunche& of venison, monkery 
and superstition, together with the accepted archaisms and inversions 
of common speech Secondly, the mind of a creature physically 
abnormal has to be interpreted. Miss Mitchell goes the easy way: 
Hugo simply has an unwarped temperament in a twisted body. He 
is to be loved and pitied. Do we,love him? More than Miss 
Yorke’s widow, but not warmly enough to roast the venison. The 
entertainment then is of the mildest. But we might take another 
look at Velasquez’s dwarfs. 

The year 1851 with the Great Exhibition promises happier hunt. 
ing. It will be some while yet before we cease entirely to bait the 
Victorians ; the bitterness of rebellion has died out with increasing 
distance, leaving a conventional cut-out of high hats and whiskers 
dashing equipages, mildly undutiful daughters and imperial hymns. 
The accompanying sentiment spreads viscously over the whole 
period, and can well support a story built to suit it, such as that of 
an elegant gentleman posing as a footman, an enraptured daughter, 
a missing sister and a villain unmasked. These have been assembled 
by Miss Gibbs with such initial promise that the entire story arouses 
expectation coupled with regret. The keener wit, the sharper point, 
the comelier manner seem to be always echoing down the next alley 
while the reader presses forward to catch up with them. This in 
itself, if not success, is at least its shadow. Lastly, Mr. Creighton 
has joined the distinguished copyists by setting up his easel in 
Meredith’s garden to render his squires and young ladies, his pointed 
periods, quips and cranks and vagaries on a smaller canvas. The 
egoist under another name courts another Clara, and the ending is 
all elegant collapse. This is a pastiche in pastel colours, full of 
mirth and culture. SYLVA Norman. 


NOTICES 


Selected and Translated by 


SHORTER 


Cassell’s Anthology of French Poetry. 
Alan Conder. (Cassell. ros. 6d.) 


It seems, from past example, that the most valuable translations 
of poetry in our language have come from translators who were 
attracted towards one particular poet or poetic genre of another 
country. A second conclusion we may draw is that a translation 
which stands by itself as good English verse will do greater justice 
to the original work than will a more precise translation in clumsy 
diction. It was perhaps too much to hope that a strong affinity 
should exist betwen Mr. Conder and the whole considerable range 
of French poets, from d’Orléans to Supervielle, whom he attempts 
to interpret here. Nor would it be fair to suggest that he appears 
merely as a translator and not as a poet. Evidence of a close accord 
with his subject, however, as well as of intrinsic poetic ability, is 
infrequent ; the Renaissance poets, for instance, escape him, and it 
is difficult to believe an English Ronsard might have written the 
awkward line, 
“The difference ‘tween yourself and flowers is this.” 


With the symbolists, on the other hand, Mr. Conder moves more 
easily. Though his renderings of Mallarmé and Verlaine evoke 
equivocal comparisons with those of Arthur Symons and Ernest 
Dowson, though it is doubtful whether his felicitous version of 
Cimetiére Marin—a rigorous test-piece for Valéry’s translators— 
exceéds that of Mr. Day Lewis, his good taste and potency, both 
as a poet and a translator, are undeniable in his handling of 
Laforgue’s more difficult pieces It is a pity that Mr. Conder’s 
particular merits are obscured by the general demerits of his 
anthology. For this mediocrity, the entertaining and informative 
introductions by Walter de la Mare and Louis Cazamian serve 
compensate in some measure, and some pertinent advice to trans- 
lators can be gained from them. 


The Arab of the Desert. (Allen and Unwin. 


6 33.) 
It may fairly be said—indeed, the author himself hints as much—- 
that Colonel Dickson has every qualification except that of literary 
artifice for describing the tife of the Arab Bedouin. Born in Syria 
and nurtured on tribal milk, he has constantly lived for well over 
thirty years among Arabs, whose pattern of life he almost 
unreservedly admires. Of the ways of north-eastern Arabia, and 
particularly in that area where southern Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia meet, he has a knowledge unrivalled by that of any 
European, and there is little doubt that his book, long awaited and 


By H. R. P. Dickson. 
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rnest $. Such 2 disguise is probably engraved their legs on the table and throwing oyster-shells at the fat boy. 
n of sku dee oe a I} But not many of us would care to bequeath to our next-of-kin 
ut? ca oress apex. ° . “9° . 
ors— SOLUTION ON JUNE 2 an estate so restricted in utility or value, One’s widow could, of 
both :, gS pg 7 course, weep copiously each day for a week ; but thereafter her 
The winner of Crossword No. S80 is Miss K. M. Gooperson, Greycroft, soberley, ind re’ \ il th tet f th 
g of Worcs grief would go unassuaged, at least until the next visit of the 
der’s laundryman. One cannot live on pocket handkerchiefs alone. 
° 7 J . . . . . 
his At Ne. 6, Newman Street, W.1. No. Saving is obligatory if those who stay behind are to have 
ative any passable existence. State pensions are scarcely all-sufficient 
e Wo in themselves, and there is no substitute for the good old virtue of 
rans- thrift. There are few better ways of practising that virtue than 
systematic, cumulative investment in St. Pancras Building Society, 
" which affords a steady income of two-and-a-half per cent. free of 
rwih, - . . , ° * . d the 
’ income tax, the virtue of easy realisation when need arises, an 
LONDON S SPECIAL GRAMOPHONE SHOP satisfaction that one’s money is ceaselessly employed on construct- 
ch—- Large stocks of records of the best in classic and modern music ive social work. 
. ; specially equipped audition rooms . . scores and hooks about music . : . 
rary = the tmaanpeaniie 94 7 Davey Te producers useful accessories, all We shall be very glad to send a copy of our “ Guide for Investors 
yyria in London’s most modern a: most elegant gramophone shop, designed to any reader who cares to send a 2d. stamp. 
over exchisively to serve and plea vers of serious music ’ 
the Monthly Letter, an inde, endent reeord review costs 7s, post free for 
por a ‘ ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
~ E. M. ¢ | 
audi se o Ue For Social Saving e 
any HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. j , n, N.W.1 
: d 6, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.! | 105, Parkway, Londo . . 
an Telephone : MUSeum 997! (3 lines) j a eae eet — 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
life from an annuity i- over 1096 of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 




















F The good 
¥ that lives on 


There are so many ways of hurting a child. Lack of love and companionship, 
confinement, for whole days at a time, alone in a bare room — these are ex- 
amples of the not-so-obvious forms of cruelty. And so, if you want to make 
a bequest to a really good cause, you could not find a better one than the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. Its 
business is to protect and it only prosecutes when help and advice have failed. 


when making your will, please remember the 


. . . . 
4 
Information gladly supplied on application to The Director, 
N.S.P.C.C., Leicester Sq., W.C.2. Telephone: Gerrard 2774 
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now handsomely produced, will be repeatedly referred to by such 
curious minds as wish to study the social structure of the tri 

the position and habits of women therein, camel and horse lore, 
hawking, the saluqi, boat-building, pearl-diving, slavery and a score 


of other subjects. 





This book is, to use a cliché, a mine of information, and for the 
student it contains precious stones for which he might Otherwisg 
have to search in a dozen books. It has been compiled with g 
diligence and an enthusiasm rare in Englishmen; and Colonel 
Dickson rather resembles certain Continental writers who with 
detached persistence delight—and his delight is patent—in setting 
down the minutest details of such matters as the branding of camels 
and the tattooing of Arab women. 


But although Colonel Dickson is the “ prime mover,” he does not 
fail to acknowledge generously the help given him by his wife, who, 
naturally, could discover secrets inaccessible to a European male 
observer. Mrs. Dickson’s insight into the Arab woman's mind and 
customs is profound, and she has placed it: all at her husband's 
disposal. The result is that the reader has a more balanced account 
of the life of the desert than could have been achieved by a single 
observer. This does not mean that the book goes at once into that 
niche where such as Doughty, Burton, Lawrence, Philby and Bertram 
Thomas immortally lie; a comparison between Colonel Dickson 
and Musil, the tireless observer who made books of note-books 
and effected little in the change, is probably more just. Nevertheless, 
anyone whose lot is cast, or whose interests dwell, in north-eastern 
Arabia will be the poorer if he fail to consult, and digest, this portly 
compendium. 


Death of a Science in Russia. Edited by Conway Zirkle. (Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 30s.) 


Outsipe Russia the debate on the personality and theories of 
Lysenko has been carried on to some extent in the dark, because 
it was difficult to know at first hand what exactly was being done 
and said in Moscow. The darkness was deepened by the repro- 
duction of the conflict in its ideological aspects in this country: 
a famous debate on the Third Programme revealed the same 
opposition between orthodox and party-line genetics as had 
marked the historic session of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural 
Science in July, 1948. At last it seems that the full material needed 
for an independent judgement has now been assembled by Professor 
Zirkle. He gives the full texts of all the important speeches made 
at the session of the Academy, together with a selection of other 
relevant papers published in various countries from 1939 onwards, 
It might be expected that the crux of the controversy would at 
last be clear, that the exposure of Lysenko would be complete, and 
that the paradox of his success would be explained. Yet it is not 
so, perhaps because Professor Zirkle’s own editorial contributions 
are so rhetorically extravagant and so polemical ; the title of the 
book itself is a case in point. Only the calmest and most objective 
treatment can be effective in debate with Russian Marxists, and in 
this respect Professor Zirkle falls short of the standards set, for 
instance, by Dr. Huxley and Professor Ashby. But his collection 
of debating material seems exhaustive and must certainly be 
valuable. 


The Wisdom of Israel. An Anthology Compiled and Annotated by 
Lewis Browne, (Michael Joseph. 128. 6d.) 


Tue span between the Decalogue and contemporary Jewish writers 
in the United States is so great that no single anthology could be 
adequate. Yet it is a tribute to Mr. Browne’s collection that a 
definite character emerges. Perhaps it is that he concentrates on 
extracts with a legalistic and ethical turn, but certainly one puts 
down his book with a feeling that the Jews have, since New Testa- 
ment times, been chiefly concerned with moral and social principles, 
rather than with inspiration and prophecy. His deliberate exclusion 
of Jewish mysticism, however, rather over-colours this picture, 
What stands out is the remarkable wealth of pithy anecdote, often 
crisply sardonic, that is to be found as much among the Rabbis a8 
in the section devoted to Yiddish humour. In fact, throughout the 
centuries of commentary upon the law runs a vein of drollery that 
seems specifically Jewish; Mr. Browne illustrates it from many 
sources. Here, side by side, are Maimonides and Spinoza, aphorisms 
from the Talmud, the philosophy of mediaeval Spain and the dark 
night of the Expulsions. The book contains a great deal of wisdom 
that will be new to the average reader, and much that will be valued 
by Jewish people unfamiliar with their ancestral culture. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
VINE PRODUCTS 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 











Tue twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of Vine Products, Limited, 
was held on May 16 at the V.P. Sports Club, Surbiton, Surrey. _ The 
Viscount Marchwood, K.C.V.O., the chairman of the company, presiding, 
said; The year 1949 was one of many vicissitudes and many anxieties 
for our company and the wine trade as a whole. As a result of the 
increased duties levied on high strength British wines by the interim 
budget of 1947 and the budget of 1948, the price of our wines had to be 
increased by as much as 2s. 6d. a bottle and in consequence sales 
dropped considerably during the first four months of the year. 

However, the budget of April, 1949, while doing nothing for the higher 
strength British wines, reduced the duty on all wines of low strength, 
including British wines, and in view of this your directors decided to 
depart frcm previous policy and market a lower strength wine in addition 
to the existing marks which were re-designated V.P. Three Star Point 
Brand Wines. 

REVIVAL IN BULK TRADE 

One of the most noticeable features of recent years has been the ten- 
dency of merchants to cease bottling their own brands and to stock 
nationally advertised lines. While this has obviously resulted in improved 
demands for our V.P. “ Point” Brand Wines, I am glad to report there is 
a distinct revival in the bulk wine trade which, I feel, is a healthy sign. 

Ever since the creation of our company your board has striven to 
encourage and co-operate with our friends, the wholesale distributors, 
who have played such a vital part in the prosperity of our industry. 

“Votrix” Vermouth has had to meet the full impact of the reimporta- 
tion into this country of Continental vermouths, which, as was to be 
expected, resulted in a temporary contraction of our sales. Since then, 
however, a gratifying improvement has taken place in the demand for our 
vermouth, due entirely to its quality. 

THe Accounts 

Turning to the accounts, £50,000 has again been placed to general 
reserve bringing the total up to £400,000. Reserve for contingencies is 
less by £68.774. for the reasons stated in the report. Provision for taxa- 
tion is £69,560 lower this year compared with 1948 in view of tax 
payments made during 1949. 

Stock is less, due to smaller purchases and a lower stock of duty-paid 
wines. Dividends from trade investments are reduced, for the reason that 
during the year under review no dividend was received from South 
African Wine Farmers Association (London) Limited, in accordance 
with the agreement for the sale of that investment. 

From the consolidated balance-sheet it will be seen that the difference 
between the assets and liabilities stands this year at £1,816,077 as against 
£1,749,633 in 1948, showing an increase of £66,444. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL PROFITS 

You will have noticed from the report that the cale of our investment in 
South African Wine Farmers Association (London) Limited, shows a 
surplus of £371,967 over the figure at which it stood in the company’s 
books. 

Out of this realised capital profit your board recommends this year a 
distribution of 10 per cent., free of tax, to holders of ordinary stock, and 
as to the balance the board will carefully consider the best way of dealing 
with this in the best interests of the stockholders and the company. 

We are proud of the fact that for more than 20 years our company has 
played the leading part in this country in furthering the viticultural 
interests of South Africa, thus rendering, if I may say so, a service to the 
Empire which, at the same time, has proved beneficial both to our old 
associates there and to ourselves. 

Iam happy to say that the new arrangements we have arrived at enable 
Us to continue our association with the sale and distribution of these fine 
wines. 

Since the publication of our annual report I am sorry to say that Mr. 
Etchells, who has contributed much to the success of our company as 
well as to that of the South African organisation since its inception, has 
resigned from the board as he feels that the time has come for him to 
relinquish some of his many responsibilities. 

I am pleased to tell you that our financial position is strong, and that 
our sales to date for this year compared with those of the corresponding 
period of Jast year are most satisfactory, and as far as one can see ahead, 
the outlook for the future appears bright. 

In conclusion, I desire to express deep appreciation and thanks to our 
managing director, Mr. Alexander Mitsotakis, for his wise guidance, 
and also pay a special tribute to the executive directors and staff in all 
departments for their untiring efforts and loyal co-operation during a 
year of very considerable strain and difficulty. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a final 
dividend of 25 per cent., together with a capital distribution of 10 per 
cent., on the ordinary stock, was approved. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD. 





INCREASED TURNOVER 





THE annual general meeting of Methuen and Company, Limited, will be 
held on June 9th. in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement by the 
chairman, Mr. H. N. Hume, C.B.E., M.C.:— 

I am glad to be able to report that the 20 per cent. increase in the 
turnover of the parent company which occurred in 1948, was followed in 
1949 by a further increase of 25 per cent. Chapman and Hall’s sales last 
year also showed a satisfactory increase but for the reasons given below 
the Fisher Bookbinding Company showed a small decline. After drawing 
the same dividend from Chapman and Hall, Methuen’s net profit, after 
taxation, increased by a comparatively small sum from £23,173 to £25,386 
out of which £9,558 has been added to the reserves and carry forward, 
and the same dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary share capital is 
recommended. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The academic and educational sections of our business are the ones 
least likely to be disturbed by adverse financial conditions, and it is 
upon books in these categories that a large part of the company’s in- 
creased expenditure on production has gone. For the general public 
there are such diversions from literature as the cinema, the theatre, 
radio and television, but books remain essential for the student; and 
the population of universities, training colleges, and schools has greatly 
increased since the war. Nationalisation is perhaps not a thing that 
general publishers need fear. Without independent publishers and 
newspapers, the freedom of the printed word, in which politicians 
still express belief, would have no meaning. But it has been suggested 
that the State should produce the books for its own schools. The 
Minister of Education has denied any such intention; but then the 
Ministers of Education of all the Allied countries unanimously resolved 
in 1944 that no obstacles of any kind should impede the free flow 
of books from one country to another, and yet six years later the 
list of such obstacles makes what Sir Stanley Unwin has accurately 
described as “a chart over two-thirds of a square metre in size”; so 
one hesitates to be positive. In any case it is in the highest degree 
unlikely that State educational publishing would result in anything like 
the wide variety of low-priced school books which the enterprise of 
independent commercial publishers has produced, or yet secure the 
development in them brought about by competition. 


RISING COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


The most serious difficulty with academic publishing is the very 
high, and still rising, costs of production. The expense of type-setting, 
particularly of mathematical and scientific books, is now so great that 
one feels that the time is ripe for a technical development as revolutionary 
as the replacing of hand by mechanical type-setting. A technique 
depending upon photography has been evolved, but is not yet in 
important commercial use. 

Sales by Chapman and Hall, Limited, both of their own publications 
and of those of their New York associates, John Wiley and Sons and 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, were the highest in the history of 
the company. The ban on dollar imports and the subsequent devaluation 
of the pound during the course of the year caused a temporary setback 
in their import programme; but with the present quota of dollars 
they have been able to go far in overtaking arrears in the supply of 
essential technical books. The fact that they are essential is indicated 
by the maintenance of demand in face of the steeply increased sterling 
prices which are necessary as a result of devaluation. In spite of 
continued production difficulties Chapman and Hall added in the year 
many important new titles to their list and restored to it several standard 
works for which there has been for many years an unsatisfied demand. 


FISHER BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


As in 1947 and 1948, we have drawn no dividend from the Fisher 
Bookbinding Company (1912) Limited, despite a successful year’s trading. 
Repair of the factory building, involving the complete reconstruction of 
two-thirds of its walls, which were damaged by blast during the war, has 
been very slow, for production, albeit below capacity, had to be main- 
tained throughout. Our thanks are due to the staff of that company for 
the way they bore discomfort and inconvenience during this operation. 
Post-war renovation and replacement of plant is also nearing completion. 
But binding has become extremely expensive: cheap editions of novels 
bound in cloth (as distinct from the now more familiar paper-bound 
reprints) have been forced off the market by binding costs, which alone 
can be as high as twice the cost of paper and printing. Long runs can 
appreciably reduce the unit cost of printing, but scarcely affect binding. 
The lack of hard-bound cheap fiction is not an unimportant deprivation, 
for apart from general readers who wish to possess durable books, 
libraries of all kinds need them and cannot use paper-bound books. 
Cheaper materials and processes are required, and in this field also there 
is room for a technical revolution. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THe 1949 report of Imperial Chemical Industries, Britain’s largest 
industrial company, is a massive and impressive document. In the 
accounts there is full confirmation of the view expressed here on 
May Sth that the change from sellers’ market to buyers’ market 
conditions was mainly responsible for last year’s fall in trading 
profits from £29,237,348 to £25,316,047. The directors call attention 
to keen competition in overseas markets and to the contractio: of 
selling prices abroad, particularly of the alkali and general chemicals 
divisions. The fact also emerges that the fall in trading profits 
took place despite a further increase in total turnover from 
£164 million to a new record of £174,600,000. In the alkali section 
export sales fell last year by 12 per cent. The LC.I. directors record 
that the world sellers’ market in alkalis which had prevailed since 
the end of the war collapsed in the later part of 1948, after which 
the principal markets were flooded and drastic limitation of import 
licences was imposed in a number of countries. Devaluation has, 
of course, been a helpful influence to the I.C.I. group in dollar 
markets and has improved the group’s competitive position in all 
markets where American competition has to be faced. On the debit 
side must be set the clear warning given in the report that there 
are signs that German and Japanese competition will become a 
problem in the near future. 


Heavy Capital Needs 

I referred on May 5th to the group’s heavy capital requirements, 
and this point is strongly emphasised in the directors’ report. In the 
detailed accounts it emerges that the progress of the large capital 
construction programme, along with the steady increase in require- 
ments of working capital to finance raw material purchases at 
higher prices, is steadily reducing the excess of current assets over 
current liabilities. At December 31st, 1949, this surplus had been 
reduced to £23,921,610, against £32,245,863 at the end of 1948 
Expenditure of the group on physical assets last year amounted 
to £21 million and even so commitments for further capital 
expenditure and on additional shares in an associated company 
amounted at December 31st to £22 million. These figures tell their 
own story. In spite of the group's conservative financial policy of 
ploughing back a large proportion of earnings into the business, 
capital outlays are making rapid inroads into liquid resources. 
Following the issue of the full accounts I.C.1. £1 Ordinary units 
have fallen back slightly to 41s., at which they yield nearly 5 per 
cent. on the 10 per cent. dividend. They are a sound but not, in 
present circumstances, an exciting industrial holding. While they 
would doubtless participate in any general upward movement, they 
have temporarily lost their dynamic quality. The possibility can 
no longer be ignored that new financing will be required on a fairly 
substantial scale to complete the group’s modernisetion and 
extension programme, 


Odhams Press Surprise 


One comes across some curious contrasts in dividend policy in 
these days. On the one hand, we find many of the sturdiest 
champions of free enterprise adhering to the most rigid interpreta- 
tion of dividend limitation and merely maintaining rates of 
distribution, even when profits would have covered higher payments 
vith an ample margin in hand. On the other, we have companies 
headed by members of the Socialist Party declaring increased 
dividends without any obvious justification. An interesting dividend 
innouncement this week, which has taken the City by surprise, is 
that of Odhams Press. This company, which holds a controlling 
nterest in the Daily Herald, is raising its Ordinary dividend from 
174 per cent., the rate which has been in force for four years, to 
20 per cent. Gross revenue of the group rose last year from 
£13,188.674 to £15,678,329, and although production costs and 
other expenditure were up from £11,322,549 to £13,474,036, trading 
profit was £2,204,293, against £1,866,125. Net profit, before tax, 
rose from £1,612,268 to £1,939,831, and the net figure, after tax, 
vas Slightly higher at £1,041,521, against £908,770 The higher 
Ordinary dividend is covered by a large margin of earnings, so that 
nobody can accuse the Odhams board of infringing the canons of 
prudent company finance. What is a little surprising is that this 
beral view of dividend limitation should be taken by the directors 


of a company so closely associated, in the financial sense, with the 
official organ of the Socialist Party. Perhaps some of the more timid 
boards of capitalist enterprises will now take a leaf out of the 
Odhams book and summon up their courage to give a more genero . 
reward to the Ordinary shareholder. 2 4 


Eagle Star Investments 

There is plenty of evidence in the full report of the Eagle Star 
Insurance Company of sound solid progress in 1949. In the Life 
Department the net new sums assured reached a new record of 
£40,500,000, over £2,000,000 higher than in 1948. Net interest a 
£399,873 exceeds the dividends by over £89,300, and the maintenance: 
of the previous year’s dividend rate is consistent with an increase 
of £176,621 in the profit and loss carry forward which now stands 
at £1,403,693. In his statement accompanying the accounts Sir Brian 
Mountain follows the commendable course of dealing at some 
length with the company’s large investments in the Odeon Theatres 
group. He makes the point that the holding of Ordinary shares jp 
Odeon Theatres is included in the balance-sheet at a purely nomina 
figure and that the whole of the company’s investments in the 
Odeon group included in the Shareholders’ Fund stands in the 
balance-sheet in the aggregate well below market prices at 
December 31st, 1949. As to the funds of the Life Department, which 
now amount to £35,701,286, he discloses that the depreciation 
which has taken place since the last quinquennial valuation at 
December 31st, 1946, is covered by reserves and surplus 


British Drug Houses 


Preliminary figures for 1949 announced by British Drug Houses, 
the manufacturing and wholesale chemists, show a_ surprisingly 
sharp increase in earnings. Group profit, after all charges, 
including taxation, was up last year from £69,571 to £119.87] 
Even that improvement affords only a partial measure of the 
increase in gross earnings, since the taxation charge rose from 
£83,909 to £172,021. It is clear, therefore, that earnings, before 
taxation, rose from £153,480 to £291,892. For the explanation of this 
remarkable change stockholders will have to await the full report, but 
it seems a fair inference that the group is benefiting from the Nationa 
Health Scheme and probably from an expansion of its overseas 
sales On the strength of the earnings position the board could 
easily have restored the dividend to the 8 per cent. rate from which 
it was reduced to 6 per cent. in 1947, but they have chosen to 
maintain the 6 per cent. payment and to increase the allocations 
to reserves. Quoted at one time last year as high as 9s. 3d., the 
5s. Ordinary units now stand at 6s. 9d. At this level the yield 
on dividend is only 4} per cent. but on earnings the yield is nearly 
30 per cent. As a long-term investment the units look to me an 
attractive holding. The company has a strong balance-sheet and 
enterprising management. 


A Cheap Tin Share 

It is surprising that in the recent recovery in the commodily 
share groups in which rubber and copper shares have so far scored 
the sharpest gains, little attention has been paid to tin shares. Tin 
is, admittedly, a commodity of which there is no longer a shortage, 
but it is holding its price and should continue to do so while 
American business activity remains at full stretch. The point in 
favour of tin shares is that at present levels, which are substantial 
below those of 1947-1949, they offer unusually high yields. A 
high return is, of course, a warning that risks are involved but 
there are times when the risk is being over-rated in the market. A 
case in point seems to be Selayang Tin Dredging 5s. shares no¥ 
quoted iround &s. 3d This company paid 25 per cent. [of the 
year to September 30th, 1948, and 30 per cent. for the year ( 
September 30th, 1949. The shares are there for offering a yield of 
over 18 per cent. Results for the first half of the current financial 


year have been well maintained and, the chairman reviews 10 
encouraging terms the state of the property in Malaya and the 
progress of the rehabilitation programme. The company has 4 


healthy balance-sheet In 1949 the shares touched 10s. and ia 
1948 were quoted as high as 12s. 6d 
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BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO 


TRADE MAINTAINED 











nual general meeting of British-American Tobacco 
in London. 


1 imited, was held on May 12 





‘Mr 1 . Winmill (the chairman) said that the increase in net profits of 
the group as a whole had been almost entirely absorbed by transfers to 
scarves by subsidiaries, while the net profits for the parent company at 
«389.000 i an increase of some £60,000 only on the previous 


as TRY_LOU snowes - * 
: In addition to the factors affecting reserves, there was the problem 


taxation and more particularly double taxation, which 
of the earnings required to maintain the real value of 
business assets. So far, by the exercise of financial prudence, the group 
had been able to maintain its real assets substantially intact and con- 
sequently had been able to finance the growth of its activities despite 
she exaggerated burden of taxation it had had to endure. 

Very few countries had made any material reduction in the high rates 
f taxation imposed during the war, and it was therefore of the utmost 
mportance that relief should be granted, as soon as possible, from the 
double taxation at present suffered in so many cases. ; 

The operations of the company and its subsidiaries were widespread and 
were subject to the impact of world conditions and events. Their 
American subsidiary centinued to do well in very strong competitive 


cal 
f{ excessive 
emoved much 


conditions : : e 
As to the future, he saw no reason to be pessimistic. China was still a 


cause of anxiety and so, to a lesser degree, were other parts of the Far 
East. Despite those difficulties in the Far East, the total trade of the 
croup had been well maintained last year and sales for the first six 
~onths of the current year showed a satisfactory increase over the corres- 
ronding period last year. — 

Owing to the increasing demand and the difficulty of providing sufficient 
American tobacco—a difficulty which was likely to persist 
there was a world shortage, outside the United States 
That might well slow down the rate at 
which the industry could expand. Every effort was being made to 
levelop alte native supplies, with some degree of success. Of the 

bacco used by the group, the larger proportion was now grown in the 
country in which it was consumed. 

he report was adopted. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


FREEZING OF WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 


lollars for 
r some years 


{ America. of suitable leaf. 











THe one hundred and fortieth annual general meeting of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, Limited, was held on May 
1ith at the North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Brand, C.M.G.. D.C.L. (chairman of the general court of directors) 
presided 


The chairman said: ; 

I should like to take the opportunity of this general meeting of share- 
holders to add a few words to the statement I have already circulated. 
The figures for the year 1949 are, of course, enhanced by the devaluation 

f sterling. 1 would like to make it clear, however, that even apart from 
the influence of that fundamental change, the year has been a highly 
satisfactory one, and, had there been no devaluation, our profits figure 
would still have shown a considerable advance over that of 1948. 

Had circumstances been normal, the general court of directors would 
have taken into serious consideration the question of increasing the 
dividend because of the general growth of the company’s business and 
not for any reason connected with the results of devaluation. In defer- 
ence however to the strong wishes expressed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the directors decided not to consider this question now, since 
they desired to do nothing which might be thought to weaken in any 
way the defences of the community against further inflation. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that the freezing of wages, salaries and 
dividends is not a policy, but at best a highly unsatisfactory and 
temporary expedient. It is not enough to create the conditions which 
lead to inflationary pressure and then sit on the lid. The only proper 
policy is to remove the underlying causes. 


THE ULTIMATE RISK-TAKER 

The case of dividends moreover is quite different from that of wages 
and salaries. The ordinary shareholder is the ultimate risk-taker. He 
receives good dividends in good times, lesser or, it may be, no dividends 
in bad t He is the residual beneficiary or sufferer. No one will 
move a finger to help him, if he loses. Neither this nor any other 
Government will or should guarantee him in any degree against loss 
He cannot complain. He has knowingly taken the risk. It is his 
function, in fact, in the whole economy to bear the first loss. That 
being sb. he is entitled, when the Company which he owns prospers, to 


mes 
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receive what is reasonably his due. This is not only just to him ; it is 
certainly desirable in the interests of the community. The distribution 
of profits sufficient to encourage adequate personal savings and through 
them the provision of adequate risk capital sufficient to keep our industry 
abreast of that of our competitors is of the first importance. It is the 
base on which our whole economy stands and which alone made possible 
our industrial development. 

The national income white paper just published, shows that in the 
year 1949, and notwithstanding the wage freeze, wages rose by £230 
million and salaries by £110 million. On the other hand gross dividends 
and interest paid by all companies fell by £5 million, from £715 million 
to £710 million. Interest, of course, is in quite a different category from 
dividends, and it is unfortunate that these two classes of remuneration 
cannot be distinguished one from the other. In an article in The Times 
in February I estimated that debenture interest together with co-operative 
dividends amounted to £100 million. If this figure is accepted it follows 
that -otal company dividends, including preference dividends, received 
by all shareholders in the country amounted, say, to £610 million while 
wages and salaries together increased by £340 million. It seems, there- 
fore, that the freeze as applied to wage and salary earnings has not been 
as biting as the freeze applied to shareholders 

The dividend receivers got roughly £600 million gross in 1949 and with 
freedom for dividends to rise as well as fall—nobody proposes to stop 
them falling—they would in a good year get somewhat more. But the 
increase would be negligible in relation to the total remuneration of the 
salaried and wage-earning classes amounting in 1949 to £6,530 million 


MISGUIDED IDEAS 

I realise that, owing to misguided ideas inherited from the past, every 
man’s hand is against the receiver of profits, though in fact, the provision 
of risk-capital is, so to speak the first social service on which all the 
rest depends. But, if we are to prosper, we must somehow eradicate these 
false notions. With the disappearance of large fortunes, those with 
moderate and small incomes must step into the breach to take the risk. 
They will certainly not do so, if to do so is regarded somehow as an 
anti-social act, which must not go unpunished. 

It is essential risk-takers shall take the risk and look to no one to help 
them. But the corollary of this is that they shall also reap their reward. 
You cannot mark both sides of their medal with the words “ Heads I 
win, tails you lose.” If that were to be so, not only would new risk- 
savings be inadequate, but existing capital would take every opportunity 
to seek a more rewarding and generous climate in other parts of the 
Sterling area. 

I would, however, remind our shareholders that with all other classes 
of the community, they are vitally interested in the avoidance of inflation. 
It is their dutv and their interest to play their part but they should not be 
called upon to make sacrifices unless the Government for their part take 
all the steps needed to render an anti-inflationary policy successful. 

Finally, I must repeat that the directors will have in the future, as in 
the past, to continue to be guided by the shareholders’ interests in the 
very broadest sense. They will have to consider the whole matter next 
year in the light of the then existing conditions. 

The report was adopted. 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


‘ (Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony. 





CAPITAL ISSUED & FULLY PAID UP 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING... a 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS 


«.. $20,000,000 





Head Office : HONG KONG 
Chairman and Chief Manager : Hon. Sir Arthur Morse, C.B.E. 


London Office : 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
S. A. GRAY, A. M. DUNCAN WALLACE, H. A. MABEY 


Lendon Managers 
BRANCHES: 
BURMA China—cont HONG jepan—cont. Malaya—cont. PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon Peking KONG Tokyo Singapore Nello 
CEYLON Shanghai Hong Kong Yokohama Singapore Manilla 
Colombo Swatcw Kowloon MALAYA (OrchardRd) 
CHINA Tientsin Mongkok Cameron ungei SIAM 
*Amoy Tsingtao NDIA Highlands Patani Bangkok 
*Canton DIAWA Bombay Ipoh Teluk Anson UNITED 
*Chefoo 3 AVA) Calcutta jehore NORTH KINGDOM 
*Dairen Diakarta °. Bahru BORNEO n 
*Foochow Surabaia CHINA Kuala Brune: Town 
*Hankow ms Haiphong Lumpur _jesselton U.S.A 
*Harbin EUROPE Saigon Malacca Kuala Belait New York 
*Moukden Hamburs JAPAN Muar Sandakan an 
*Nanking Lyons Kobe Penang Tawau Francisco 


* Branches st present not operating 





BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the 


‘ank’s Trustee Companies in 
LONDON SINGAPORE 











HONG KONG 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


THE annual general court of The London Assurance will be held in 
London on June 7th 

The following is an extract from the statement by the Governor, Mr. R. 
Olaf Hambro, circulated with the report and accounts for 1949:— 

During the past year nearly every section of our operations has yielded 
good results. Our activities are spread far and wide. It has been our 
experience over a long term of years that the results have averaged out, 
and that the bad results achieved in particular classes of business, or 
particular territories, have been more than offset by profits in other 
fields. This year, however, we have been unusually fortunate, and with 
no weak spots of any importance, we are able to report good profits in 
every department. I would emphasise the great part that insurance plays 
in international relations, which is admirably described in Mr. Bernard 
Drew’s book, which we have had published and sent to our friends. 

In the Fire Department there has been progress and satisfactory results 
in all territories. Provision has been made for the effects of devaluation 
and for an increase in the fund from 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the 
premium income. The amount available for transfer to the profit and 
loss account is £338,323, or 6.4 per cent. of the premium income. 

In the Marine Department the results achieved during the past year 
have been good, and the transfer to the profit and loss account of 
£300,000 leaves the Fund stronger than at the beginning of the year. 

The Accident Account shows a premium income for the year of 
£2,865,027, representing an increase of £338,000 over the previous year. 
After making provision for unexpired risks on the normal basis of 40 per 
cent. of the premiums, there is available for transfer to the consolidated 
profit and loss account a balance of £284,420 which is equivalent to 
9.9 per cent. of the premium income. 

The Life Department continues to make steady progress, and the 
premium income at £1,399,351 represents an increase of £151,000 over 
the previous year. New business written during the year also constituted 
a new record. The Fund amounts to £15,266,765, which shows the very 
satisfactory increase of £748,000 as compared with 1948 

In the balance sheet all the indemnity and other liabilities have been 
provided for at current rates of exchange. American investments are 
still shown at the sterling cost price established in our books at the time 
of purchase. The net profit for the year amounts to £455,821. The 
dividends remain unchanged. 


WOODEND (KELANI VALLEY, CEYLON) 
RUBBER and TEA 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


Tue Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of the Woodend (Kelani Valley, 
Ceylon) Rubber & Tea Company, Limited, was held on May 16th, in 
London, Lt.-Col. C. W. S. Gardner, M.C. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement :— 

I am glad to be able to report a much more satisfactory year’s trading 
than last year. At that time, high costs of production and the low selling 
price for rubber combined to make the outlook most depressing. The 
serious state of affairs facing the industry was subsequently recognised 
by the Government of Ceylon by amending its wages ordinance. Earlier, 
on our manager's return from leave in February, we had set in motion 
measures to bring about a reduction in costs. 

You will see that last year we produced a crop of 443,729 lb. for an 
Estate expenditure including replanting of £17,976, which was £4,400 less 
than in 1948 when we produced a slightly higher crop of 457,289 Ib. ; 
the cost per Ib. in 1949, therefore, was 9.72d., against 11.74d. in 1948. 

Our net average selling price for the year was just over 14d. per |b. 
better than the average price for 1948, and this, combined with the 
reduction in costs of 2d. per Ib., has enabled us to earn a trading profit 
which before taxation is equivalent to nearly 10 per cent. on our issued 
capital. After providing for taxation, we are able to recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 7} per cent. 

On Woodend, as you probably know, we manufacture crepe, and last 
year 26 per cent. of our crop was made up in the form of sole crepe 
which in the latter months of the year averaged very good prices. 

We shall, of course, continue with this form of manufacture to the 
maximum of our capacity, so long as it pays us to do so, but while 
prices are still satisfactory they have come down by 3d. to 4d. per Ib., and 
at present the market is rather difficult 

We have continued our policy of replanting a modest acreage each year 
within our ability to meet costs from revenue, and we now have 18} per 
cent. of our planted acreage replanted with budded rubber, and although 
yields are not quite up to those being obtained in Malaya, we are 
approaching 900 Ib. per acre from our mature replanted areas. 

The prospects for the current year as far as we can see at present are 
encouraging, and I hope next year to report results not less favourable 
than those now presented 

The report was adopted 
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PERSONAL 

-BOMB CONTROL—WHAT NEXT? 
The rockbottom incentives for recon- 
ciling RusSia and America are clearly pre- 
sented for the first time in Rider's Review 
(Spring number now on sale). Panel 
contributors on questions of Psychology, 
Western and Eastern Philosophy, the pro- 
blem of Values, Extra-sensory Perception, 
Psychical Research, Mysticism etc In- 
cludes Dr. James Drever, Bertrand Russell, 
Dr. R. H. Thouless, Prof. A. E. Heath: 
Olaf Stapledon, Dr William Brown, 
Cc E. M Joad, Aldous Huxley. Editor, 
Philip Butler 2s. 6d. quarterly, from all 
bookstalls, or 10s. 6d. a year, post free, 
i oat 25, River & Co., 47, Princes 
A DDRESSED notepaper, 500 18s. 6d 
+ 30s. od., post free. Samples on request 
W. Triste, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 
NCESTORS traced by LamBerr & 

4 RAGGETT Genealogists and Record 
gears hers, 48, Woodhurst Avenue, Watford, 
NDREW GIBBS 
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etc 


OWNER OCCUPIER can obtain 
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and/or lower his monthly repay- 
simple new mortgage arrange- 
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lation in event death. ‘Lowest 
repayments up to 25 years 
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including legal 
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approved 
cent 

others 


Purchasers "’ : 
houses at controlled 
cent., or 90 per cent. 
No procuration 
Please call, without 
Sats. 12.30), or phone 
Stating your age. advance re- 
yuired and other details, for free quotation 
~ANDREWS & PARTNERS, Dept N.6 

eat St Helen's ishopsgs EC 
— i. . Bishopsgate, E.Cc3 
BECOME an 
D tionist, M 


hargec by us 
Ration (9.30-5.30 
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ss, Dieti- 
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(3d.), Secretary, 
. Withdean, Brighton 6 
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Postal 
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ging Some extra 

> needed as well as 

Please help us to 

is but one of many 

ases for which funds are urgently 

t ed Jewellery, silver oddment etc., 
gl ay accepted and sold NATIONAL Society 
n aa Retier, Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria 
CRESCENT SMOKING MIXTURE. the 
fan mus Coltsfoot blend, still supreme 

> ae htful smoke, 2s. 6d per ozs post 
sree SHRIMPTON AND Cooxe, Bromsgrove, 
I RY ROT can be a very expensive luxury 
/ 0 you suspect it in your home? We can 
help with expert advice and if necessary 
e. Do not hesitate if in doubt.— 





to ANGLO-Scortisn Construction Co 
1 The Ridgway, London, S.W 19. ‘ 
re-make and re-cover divans, 
Springs and mattresses.—Write 

Remake Bedding,” Heat ano 
, 196. Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
GH-CLASS Dressmaker visits country 





houses after June Day-evening 
dresses, beach suits, house coats, 2 weeks 
16 gns.—Write, BM/WTZN, London, W.C.1. 
OW TO STOP SMOKING World-famous 
Method Explanatory Booklet Free.— 
Mr. G. S. STANLEY, 265, Strand, London 
24. Holborn, London, E.C.1 
F yo an write a good letter, you can 
make money by writing for the Press.— 
Send for Secrets oF SUCCESSFUL WaritiNa, 


FREE, Premier ScHoot or JourNnatism, 77. 
premier House, 53, Fleet Street, London, 
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| 
you" 

meet 


you live out of 
your theatre tickets 
London bookings 
your children’s 
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town, 
for 
and 


let me get 
you, arrange 
appointments, 
et , _ trains Moderate 
egy Park 7726, or write Box 
NVISIBLE MENDING —Moth holes, tears 

cigarette i . 


burns and all other damage 
mh garments rewoven by specialists. Seven- 
day service Nylon, Silk or Rayon stock- 
ings invisibly mended in three days from 
6d per ladder Call or sen Bett 
INVISISLE MENDERS, Lrp., 110a, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 9498 
\ EDICAL men prescribe strong tonics 
y\ : 


for patients who are ** run down.”’ A 
good advertising agency advises aggressive 
advertising for businesses that need ** buck- 


ing up.’’—Consult Samson CLaRKs, 57-61 
Mortimer Street. W.1. MUSeum 5050 

N EDITERRANEAN MISSION TO SEA- 
a MEN at Grerattar, is always grateful 
for your surplus magazines, books, etc 


ERSIAN RUGS INVISIBLY REPAIRED 
World-wide Service Boniet 153, 
Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. England 
OOMS for home weavin Built by 
4 Craftsmen Spinning wheels, yarns, 
tuition, lustrated booklet (stamp), 
Deuctas Anprew Lro., Canterbury 
TEW CARS stay new if the upholstery 
» is protected by loose covers Write or 
"phone, Car-Coveratt, Dept 12 168, 
Regent Street, London, W.1 REGent 7124-5 
LD folk kindly treated in quiet 
Nursing Home. —T76 Harnham Rd 
Salisbury 
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LD Jewetterr, Goto and s§ 
quired est rices fieren a, > 
obl.gation. Registered post or Personal 
~—Harrops, Lro., London, S.W.] SLO. iz 
UTSIZE SUITS TO MEASURE 4 
crease-resisting linen £6 465 my 
Perfect fitting guaranteed Write f 
patterns and style book {llustrating on 
thirty suits and dresses.—Lronayn Lume 
(SP 55), Union House, Leeds 2 ™ 
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SELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER» 
S As the leading Hatton Garden Woe 
we y the following Record Prices:— 
£5 5 for Cult Pear] Necklaces, 
£5-£35 Gold Pocket ches and chains 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternit; 
Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cup 
and Trophies; £10-£100 G sid Cigaret 
Cases; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays; £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, ang 
to £5,000 for Diamond and Prec ious Ston 
Rirgs, Brooches racelets and Earrings 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Pelloy 
Gemmological Association). If you canng 
catl personally send your parcel by Regis 
tered Post It will be quite safe, and You 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
pe obligation to sell—M. HAves anp'Sons 
41D 06, atton Garden, Londo l 
HOLborn 8177 = om 
SMOKE to your heart's content he 
iN perfect Herbal Smoking Mixture y 
Heath and Heather's No. 64 sts 1s. Sd 
per 4-oz. packet, and is a b 

quality British herbs.-—Senc 

acket = No. 64 to Hearn 

To. (Dept. No. C.22), Herb Spec 

St. Albans A catalogue of all Heath a) 
Heather's noted Herb remedies will alse 
be sent on request. 

SWITZERLAND, really inexpensive hol. 
LN days at Chalet Rio, Ze tt; 4@ Pr 
pet bers. per day; own housekeeping o 
help arranged.—Mrs Kersey, Frant 
Sussex 
MPYHEATRE & FILM CARNIVAL, June 2.3 

At Roehampton  Clut All Stars 
Stage & Screen Tickets: I Ts. 6d., Sat 
5s from all Agents, Theatres, Cinemas 
\ JAYFARERS RESTAURANT, of Gran. 
ville Place Orchard Street, Wi 

) Y. 5125, have opened a branch estab. 
lishment at 33, Oxford Street, W.1 ER 
4713 (opposite Frascati), for the service of 
their teas, coffees, snacks tht meals and 
Continental delicatessen Open till mid- 
night for after-theatre supr etc. Pully 
licensed Tarif and qual; as at Gran- 


ville Place 





SHOPPING BY POST 





I E BURGLAR-WISE, protect your hom 
THrovcnour with a Mechanaids 
Domestic Burglar Alarm aT once! ally 
guaranteed Fittin nstructions. 
£3 7s. 6d. Obtainable So, ally or Mecuay- 
= (NP6) Lro., 12, Conduit St., London 
YIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. Write 
HN for our new catalogue of selected house. 
holt eguipment. including many labour 
saving devices, to JoHN Stream L., 30 

Kingston Road, London, S.W.20 


Greer REDUCTIONS IN LINEN! New 
Irish Linen Lengths. 1 yds. 5 
) Natural Shade, 18s 
each 2. 6 





Scotch 
each 24s 
Lengths. 13 ft. x 
New White Cotton Lengths, . 
each 30s Carr. free Satisfaction @& 
money back.—-H. Conway. Lip 
139/143, Stoke Newington 
London, N.16 
I ADY has over from exhibition 
4 below cost) a few latest pouch 
bags, wide handle, superb suéde; 
nut, donkey, 40s.: mavy, tan, blac 
brown, beige, peccary lamb, 45s; _ ditto 
ul g 


6 yds 
(Dept ) 
High Street, 
(mucd 
cherry 
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with beauti it expanding tops, 47s. 64 





and 52s. 6d Approval.—Mrs. CHANNoN 
Brookside Studio, Perranporth, Cornwall 
M5 FAMOUS HARRIS WOOL socks 
4 5s. 9d r Knicker hose from 
15 lid. pr Slipovers 19s ld. each 
Sturdiest country wear Field sports, 
Climbing Walking etc.—-MUNRO-FRIEND. 
717. Clarkson Road. Glasgow. 8.4 


NEY Men's All Wool Sports Jackets 
4% Superb Material. Fully lined. Single 
Breasted, Beautifully tailored, Fawn, 
Lovat 34-42 in. chest, 65/- each. New Men's 
Grey Chalk Stripe Flannel Trousers, 30-# 
in. w. 29-33 in. I.L., 30s. pr. Excellent 
value. Carr. Free. Satisfaction or money 
back.- Conway Lrp, (Dept. 134), 139-143 
Stoke Newington High St., London, N.l6 
LIVE OIL B.P., 30s. 6d. per gal.; Pure 
Teaseed Oil. 27s. 6d. per gal 

gal. tins, free Sunet 
(Lonpon), Lrp., Pulteney 
London, W.1 
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DMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
« TRAINING.—Expert advice « 
Individual care, Good posts 
all qualified students. Courses for 
Hospital, Hotel and Library work; 
nalism, Advertising, Languages and Foreig 
Shorthands, and in Management. Spee 
arrangements for graduates. Scholarship 
available Resident and day students 
accepted. Social amenities.—Apply to J. W 
Loveripce, M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godrics 
Secretarial College, 2, Arkwright Road, 
N.W.3 Ham 5986 
((OMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates of 
students at Daviges’s, White Lode. 
Road. W.14. Telephone: 
44h5 Students may begin now 
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are these careers.— 
pply l INTERNATIONAL 
ST UDE 59, ‘GK ucester Place, 
Londor fr whom further informa- 
tion and application forms may 
obtained 
rain AND PORTUGAL Summer 
‘ Yourses in SANTANDER (August) and 
vimb (July-August) Also HISPANIO 
r i ANDERING SCHOLARS IN NORTHERN 
Spain.—Det 5 ror Epucationat, Direc- 
ror, 4, Upper Berk clely Street, 1 
summer School, sessions in 
15th-September 16th, com- 
in country house on cliffs 
lectures by authorties in 
drama etc iw. E 
\ ter Leonard Fuller, F E 
Halliday David Leach. Guido Morris, 


peorten Nance 





and others) 


Large garden 

















limited numbers, inclusive 
e. Fern Hill, Carbis Bay, 
St. Ives, Cornwall 
EXHIBITIONS 
I ERTHE MORISOT. Arts Council] exhibi- 
< { Paintings and Drawings 
MarrMse ss GALLERY 142, Ne "Bon 
Sireet wl Open till June 17th Mon.- 
I 10-¢ Sat. 10-1 Admission 
(aRISTI AN BERARD Paintings and 
decor New BURLINGTON GALLERIES 
Old Burlingt Street w.l Open till 
June litt Mon.-Sat 10-6 (Tues. & 
Thurs Admission is 
JOYLE ART GALLERY, Charing Cross 
R C.2.—PAINTINGS AND Drawincs 
t f the Camppen Hitt Civs 
ly Air Sats.) until May 27th 
Canoes v FURNITURE There is 
d ispla garden furniture of m we 
cane, ¢ tea to be found at Hea. 
ant S ’ Tettenham Court Rd., W.1. 
EFEVRE GALLERY 30, Bruton Street, 
i ¥ Dr -AINTINGS SCULPTURE, 
Pas 1e1 ly 10-5" 30 Sats. 10-1. 
E ESTEE GALLERIES axel BITIONS 
4 #0, Sat aT Emmons 
of Paintings. " Drawings. 
Exhibition LEONARD 
FS fe al Exhibition. 
11PS & THINGS of the SEA 
nodels Shells, marine paint- 
old aps of all countries.— 
As %6, Tottenham Court Road, 
BROWSE AND pas ANCO, 
Street Ww.l wlish and 
F tings 1770. o50 Fuseli, 
Courbet, Whistler, Matisse, 








| 





THE 











PAUL MAZE Watercolours. Daily 10-530, 
Sat 10-1.—-MArLBOROUGH 17-18, Old 
Bond Street. W.1 

ee CRAFTS.—Tweeds, Tartans, 
Ps erware Pottery, 7 a 
Dee ion f Edinburgh 4 TEAL 
AND SON, 196, Tottenham Rd. w.l. 
I ANLEY SPENCER.—Recent paintings, 
‘ neluding four of “ The Resurrection ” 
series 930-6 Sat 9 30-1.—Toorn’s. 31, 

u - fi 
William Reqthenstein 
iuibition Weekdays 10 
sundays 2 p.m ar 6 p.m. 

CONCERTS 

, UMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC (Dir.: 
Ww lock) RYANSTON, Aug. 12th- 











aon 
Pro f Music & Lectures in- 
clude } Lute Songs Plainsong, 
Madrigals, carlatti Sonatas, Bach's 
Brancenburg Concertos and * 48,"" Haydn's 
Quartets, Mozart's Quintets Piano Duets, 
Schubert Lieder, Debussy. Bartok, Opera, 
Cri ticism 
rtists include Elisabeth Schumann, 
m. 1ique Haas, Denis Matthews, Georges 
Enesco, Amadeus quartet, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Madrigal Socy.. Boyd Neel Orch 
From Nine GwINnEAS per week. Sen 
Stamp for prospectus to JoHN AMts, 
> of M. Ltd. 29, Holland Villas Road, 
p14 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


















ha Honour of Prof. JoLior-Curit Meet- 
ing at Denison House, 2 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road. We stmi nster, S.W.1; 7.30 
p.m su Ma 2 
EW ‘EU ROPE "GROU P Lectures on 
4% Problems of Science: Friday, May 19th, 
Canon C S RAVEN on “Science an 
Religion._the present position ’ Friday, 
May 26th Dr Tuomas RosertTson on 
Fundamer ital Knowledge and Human 
Agieement 21 Bedford Square, W.C.1, 
7 p.m 
LITERARY 
MERICA’S Leading a 
4i.P. Mechanic Nat. Geog agazine, 
Fc ne. &c Yearly postal si n criptions 
ar rT Send for free price list Tuomas 
AND Co (Dept SP). Biackpool 
Ts TIDE BEGINS TO FLOW Fos 
rHE WRITER The second rele 
paper i more sx ope 
ut expert 
you Indiv by post, 
expense and disappointment 
Shi t Poetry. Radio 
e Book a 
ept DON Scuc 
7. Gord Square, Lo! ion, 
1 4574 
\ YRITE OR. eROrEs Send for free 
Booklet REGENT INSTITUTE 
; ‘Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
MSS typed Literary cr 
— preferred. Highest refer- 
Tupor plane Praa Sands, 





Per zance. 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


LO VESTERSHING —RENDCOMB Cot- 
near irencester. Master 
tor Sotember A teach i 





Standard F 
with some m ddle school 





H.S. 
tosether 


including S.C. form, if candidate ‘tae 
Resident bachelor preferred, but good 
married quarters available Good soccer 
a strong recommendaticn; heip with 
hockey or athletics welcomed. Burnham 
Scale and Government Pension Scheme.— 
Apply HEADMASTER. 


QENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN SeRvIce. 
The Civil Service Commissioners _in- 

for not more than four 
Grade 7 (First Secretary/Consul) 
Senior Branch of the Foreign 
Candidates must be at least 32 
42 years o age on August 
Recruitment ts 


Service 
and under 
Ist. 1950 

University 


good educ 
af be expectec o have a sound 
nternational problems and 
nee of administrative or 
of a responsble nature. which 
Commissioners’ opinion renders 
them suitable for the Senior Branch of 
he Foreign Service. They must also 
Sag ad knowledge of at 
I uage Though these 
there is particular 
‘ with a knowledge 
ese, Siamese, or Arabic 
be required to undergo an 
Salary scale £950 x £3 
£1 100 x £35-—£1.250 (men) £ 830 x £ 30 
£1,075 (women) Particulars and 
application fo fre . Secretary Civit 
Seevice COMMISSION Stage Gardens 
Lordon. W.1, quoting No. 3071 com pl eted 
applicatior r reac! h him by 
June 6th 


normally from 
other candi- 














SITUATIONS VACANT 








E DUCATED 1 to take partial arge 
4of a fan of children Experience 
unnecess Ability essential.— Mrs. Happon 


Manor Farm, Drayton, Abingdor Be 


SPEC FATOR, 


} OVERNESS WANTED, beginnin 


} tions and experience —Apply, stating 


MAY 19, 1950 


















| Bexvor LIBRARY TRUST, 
OXFORD The Trustees invite appli- 
cations for the post of Lisranian (Man 
or Woman) Candidates must 
knowledge of books in_ political 
economic subjects A University 
desirable Experience in Li 
will be regarded as an additional qualifics 
tion Salary Scale £400-£500, according 
to age and experience Superannuation 
on similar lines to F S.S.U.—Applications 
(6 copies) with not more than three 
rece! timonials and the names of 
tw> referees, should be sent not later 
than June 3rd to THe Secretary, BARNETT 
Lirraky ~ Trust, 35, Beaumont Street, 
Oxford, from whom further particulars 
and application forms may be obtained. 
] B.C. invites applications for post of 
e Research Psychologist in_the Listener 
Research Department. First Class Honours 
or higher degree in psychology. essential 
and Associateship of the British Psycho- 
logical Society desirable Experience in 
the field of the social sciences would 
be a useful qualification The appoint- 
ment is temporary and the engagement 
will not exceed three years in the first 
instance. Salary according to training and 
experienc within the range of £600- 
£1,000 ‘fr annum a pe Broad: 
to ‘APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, .. Broad 
casting House, London, wi within 
days, marked ‘** Research Psycholo ist 
Spt.*’ For acknowledgement enclose 
nye addressed envelope 
B® invites applications for post of 
. ye in the Radio Times 


Editorial Department. Main duties of the 
post will be to assist the Literary Editor 
Candidates must have extensive journalisti c 


experience in the magazine field, have a 
keen sense of news values and interest in 
drama, be competent to write lively 
Paragraphs about Variety shows and 
pecple. They must be capable sub-editors 
Experience as a radio journalist would be 


an additional advantage. Candidates 















should also state whether their practical 

experience is sufficient for them to under- 

take the make up of a magazine page 

direct from copy and pictures. Salary is 

in a scale rising by annual increments 

of £40 to a maximum of £890 per 

anrum Detailed applications to APPoINT- 

MENTS OFFICER B.C.., Broadcasting 

House, London, . within 7 days, 

marked “R.T. Asst. Spt.” For acknow- 

ledeement enclose stamped addressed 
envelope 

I B.C. invites applic ations for employ- 

. ment as Programme Assistants in 

kish Section East E pean Service 

Candidates’ knowledge of T sh must ke 

a mother e or cy equi on 

They be required to "read 

ue agreeably and to 

nt lish texts on & 

ety ibjects They must be 

with the language now used | 

s and on the Turkish radio. they 

have an intimate knowledge of 

an interest in present day 

I affairs and show 

for broadcasting. At 


staff 
applicants 
part-time 
on a reserve 
ann ancies arise 
to mete 
s to INTMENTS 
. Broadc esting House, London. W.1, 
within 7 days, marked East European 
ay For acknowledgement, enclose 
starped addressed envelope 


vacancies but 
are required 
employment 
list for 


Detailed 
OFFICER, 


immed ately for 
and will 
cons 


be 
deration when 





Sep- 
4 orward 
till attain 
qualifica- 
sub- 
qects capable teach, to MARCHIONESS oF 
ORTHAMPTON, Castle Ashby, Northampton. 
. JOHN'S COLLEGE, JOHANNES- 
BURG (equivalent to an _ English 
School and ving, with its Pre- 
y Dept., over 600 boys), requires: 
Oct., 1950, or Jan., 1951, & 
to teach History and 
For Aug. or Oct., 1950, a 
Preparatory Schoolmaster to teach the 
usual subjects. (3) A Master to teach any 
two of Chemistry, Physics, Biology. who 
would like to see some other part of 
the Commonwealth, could employed 
from P 950. to June 30th, 1951. 
This liked, could lead to a per- 
manent post at St. John's or elsewhere in 


instruct 
5, 4 and 3 
according 


ember, 
aged 
age 


to 
7 


Salary 




















S. Africa. Consideration will be given to the 
ability of candidates to coach boys in 
cricket and Rugby football They should 
be unmarried. Salary £300 p.a. (with 
board residence, laundry for 10 months of 
the year), with an extra £15 p.a. for each 
yea: « post-graduate cxpetonae up to five 
} years, rising annually by £15 £450 
} thence by £10 to £530. 
also a cost-of-living allow: 
present £53 p.a Rather more 
the staf? are give Grade 
which is attached a further 
Towards passage out £80 
after three years another 
r rn passage, if desired 
u y granted after five a 
months on full pay or six on alf pay. 
| Apply to H. S Vere-Hopce " ightiees. 
Tonbridge, Kent 
." IVERSITY. COLLEGE OF RULL, 
| epartment ri dult ducation 
i A at invited 
| me of Tutor f 
} Drama cls Special 
| and Dramatic Art desirable 
} tutor vith experience 
| £1,100, with 
| Salary for 
£450 £500 
re es pers 
bildrer es are 5 I 
begin Sept ember Ist, 195 Particulars 
trcm Tre Reaisrear, to whom eight copies 
} of the application should be send by 
June r 950 
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invites applications for post c 
jucation Officer in the Yorksb! 

D will _ involve 
visit schools and to 
discussions with teachers 
bodies. General 
of as varied @ 
desirable. This 
of teaching {n 


and 
educational 
experience 
as ee ible is 
include exper 9) 
and of forther education and @ 
knowledge of he educationa} 
Starting salary £610 
(may be higher if ualifications 
experience are exceptional), rising by 
pe. annum to £890 maximum. App 
tions must be made on the _ prescribed 
form which, together with further details 
of the post and information on the 
superannuation osition of teacher 
servine wi the B.C., can be obtaine 
from APPOINTMENTS OrFficer, Broadcastin 
House, London W.! For reply, encl 
stamped addressed envelope. The _ closing 
dat» for receipt of completed applications 
forms is two weeks trom the date of m4 
insertion. Envelopes should be mark 
* Ecucation—Leeds Spt." 








3 


NDUSTRIAL Chemist, University graduy- 
ate, Ce | to wife being in hospita 
wes ld_ like nousekeeper for Augus +6 


look after two boys.—Box 816B. 

(THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FoR EpUCcs- 
VIONAL RESEAKCH IN ENGLAND ~— WaLts, 

79. Wimpole Street, London, W.1. plica- 

tions are invited for the new sppointmen 


ASSISTANT TECHNICAL OrFicen in t 
Tests Division of the Foundation. Candl- 
dates should be graduates in Arts, with 


referably an Honours degree, and should 
ave had teaching experience (some eX- 
perience in Primary Schools would be a 
asset). The post requires a knowledge o' 
the methods used in test construction 
and, in addition, some general acquain- 
tance with the whole field of mental test- 
ing. The duties will be mainly concerned 
with the production of Tests of Attain- 
in school subjects Commencing 
in the region of £600 per annum, 

iable post Further details of 
appointment and conditions of service 
may be obtained from the undersigned.— 
Ben. S. Morris 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








Ez: AT. SERVICE Officer, 20, Goatees 
4 worthwhile occupation from June 
unt term in October.—Box 8) B 








ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
B®2-s!tT1na 
and attend 


ation near 


— BOX 





room with 
nee, 2) gns 
stead Heath 


real 
Plea sant £ 
T 








ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


i ENCH young lady well educated, 

desires residence as paying guest in 
good English ! one month during 
summel Box 








HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


RERPORTH.—Attractive smali guest 

house still has vacancies for early 
Summer and Autumn Already full for 
schoc holidays Particulars from Muss 
Baitargp, Pen-y-Graig. 

CCOMMODATION EXCHANGED, — 


Holiday Exchanges,” 


Wangford, 








Beccles, Suffolk. 
QUIET holiday for 2/4 adults 
Modern house near _ spacio sand 
beach. Garage. Full board 6-7 io: 
extras or a * STEINHACEN,” 
Jefflerstone Wa St. Mary's Bay, Kent. 
Tel Dymehureh 152. 
] OGNOR.—First-class Guest House, 
Good food, home _ comfort Terme 
Sylvan Way. Tel.: 


moderate.—WiIDWORTHY, 
350. 


Dy ry 
‘ Dai ry Farm; 
matresses 
distance 
Lewes 
bs ge 
tion, supe 
food personal 
bedside lamps. 
bathing Six gu 
(adults only).—F 
Charmouth, 
\HILDREN 


(four-berth) to let on Susse 
four gns. weekly. Inte ioe 
Nine miles sea; walké 

Downs.—Worsro.p, Ripe, 





Seaside Village enccmmmnede 
coast and country. od 
tte ntion bas! 
bathroom Excellent 
ineas Seven from July 
L. Harper, Stow House, 
Dorset. 
welcome, HiIGHFIELDS, Bietch~ 
3 acres on high ground, lovely 
and c., bedrooms. Adults trom 
‘Phone 354 
(OTs wor DS. — Guests welcomed 
charming ouse ~ & c. all 
Fas 


is arm pregs c 

ington and rth —The 

1-on-the- = ul, “Mc reton- 

Tel. Blockley 2 

D*: RSET —Or1p Pcp 
Simple 

woking; f 





in 

beds 
roon ns 
Pace 





Chase, 

tor in-Marsh, 

CorTTace 

sts h ed, 
be) 


Sha fte ‘S- 


ile 
M ENGLISH 
| ee INBURGH Comf 
4vate vYla), superior 
4, gens per week. - 
A IRERS. Cyclists 
woodhk 


Box 790B 





ss 
iprie 
food 


with 
ke. 





ens 
nvalescence, 
re garden, good 


House, Wi 





G lest 


House in 
—_ ri A 


ats ne 





uy 
‘Stamp 7 och e. 
Near Watchet, 


Ce 
ene 
Roadwater, 


Cate 
Gienwood, 
set 
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DEAK District, Derby's walk entre Je" SINO ANG Boatin Ho.ipay - Excel- [| 
h. & 5 min. sta, mod. terms Tue teat mifort and k 


patra Geiser Lion Hore St ives, Hunts. | ; | © ; r } S Recommended by 
in AN YOLKESTONE, — Hote Appledale Clifton 2 
HOTELS WG ent. Magnificent position facing r = = 2 Ashley Courtenay ( 
No 




















A BRERLEY WORCS The I Hotel First-class ca ! fod. term rel 3863 
4 “°° A A R.A.C.) all mod hotel peor + . h . te the Snes 
wit r rylise timo . h 4 , pI ate h f r ea ; 
licen hard. tenn atime mand things of | iit ue Free A JOLLY PLAC! SAID HI IN LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Pirgt 
‘ = a © ‘s , : ser yr > tor 7 ‘ - 
le y jeal half-way ho ‘ een » Ge ; “ Rae + TIM? rT, 0 ’ F ] SOMETHIN la Re ial Hotel 
South an N h w as urls ire elf tain A Zt. 41.58 IT NOW i) OT 1S CURSED 20 nins W E 
30 ld W Val I 1 Central hea " and id wate tele , : ied j culs l J Li , 
Ppou : ae . _* ~ ~ at mot tawen f ; c gt Ten P } 
RB RNEMO Bodo n I Pri ae from 6 p som per ‘ - - : Panis a i 1 , 
ate Ho i 2 Rd I yp Ne ) jea ANAGER b ley j j diot e mn H 
or. Sa ‘ ’ y " ms. Every m Fart Fresh ‘ ) Phone had ‘ Cj suk rvis ‘ ( ta : 





pur T-O”? THAMES Oxor Crort ie Pane MBE, the lor d plea mie MARLOW I ae ~~ 


H H niry he e or ' l North Vs - j . we A NGI ER HO 
near Oxford. Club licence, Boating, Tennis mn. Own stable near : Ja - isaese » with wa 1 cooking 
Arch B ' tation: Culham (W.R.) ~ , i coa ' ¥ ‘ ’ ’ 4 4 d d d haar tl . 8. 
Tel cht iampder ; 1ome pr dice D especiall welcome plea sag Pera: 4 Niles 

rch a, - - - Courses 


>I XIAN “De ° PARaHAa Towers B pre e earl ¢ y 
iy ee > wieseble B D WICKLOV THE GARDEN BALLACHULISH HOTEL, Argyll. On thy rel i LEA 














able holida 1 CO y; 
teed od food m ible bed ovel I IRFLAND beautit e of hore tI Leve ¢ ! 10 MULLION. §S. Cornwa!! I HOTEL : 
' will find all these at the Earl f low HEI ABBEY ye we Gee. ane 5 < e west Maer t i ng see A S| 
1 ot Phor 2373 or write for Horet Arklow t d le Ireland fighlar ss a _ a re na ea al and 1 fullion (i@ 4 
brochure Fanous for its cate Fully Licensed mifortabl ‘ land. G ler Golf ¢ H I Billiards 
qu UBT HOTEL, HOLBEACH —Cen- Brochure and term reque Tel.; Balla Own farm, qual minat. MID 
tre of the Da uf -\ and ke ilip fields. 6 AKELAND IN SPRING A verdant BRANCASTER. DORMY HOUSE. Pamo people \ c sleasan Ri 
to 6) ¢ r: lls $ 4 gl H I et Grasmere for its ell ad ss ¢ a phere of H I 9 
° ; f I t . Of } i : Aira! P 
C"akas eae, rs Small guest house | Cod food : = om. well-known Hotel offer lass golf a MUNDESLEY ON-SEA. Norfolk. GRAND Ri 
le coal wt ood cooking, and a ] AKES.. Charn Id mansion beaut Bra ‘ nd |} ‘ t An excellent ’ plea 
wari leome for yur summer holiday 4 0 « ‘ 1 } mod vase ft i ) r nd ira « * inst ’ Gor f es ‘an W 
Al part lars from Miss L BALLagd, | terms.— Cro Hove blesid Te 334 wi No t earl 1 a Oven E . oO on Tel p 
Carbrook Furlong | ELANT, CORNW Orv Qi i 1 190. «Und ame snor Hotel 
( . whey ~ - -* a ; ' “ dot : L, = e AD ‘ 4 : hs - G... on Nr BROMLEY, Kent SUNDRIDGE PARK Mundesley FI 
Food highe andard Eve ymitort mea Licensed entdent ' ~ HOTEL nd all appre- NEWRUAY HEADLAND HOTEI l 
sea q . ; ”" " and ait to plo “ ri vall . a e of a » (rol A nnis opens ' A ‘ e 
to iy Hi Colytor Devon tra Golf. ba P hit e Billiard Brid ' A ere e Chel always somethir » do §£ i “ 
Colvtos 4 nearb Tel.: Hayle ‘ Licensed Tel.: Rave ne 1172 re ; Dat nagnificent MA 
Cyan ALI Sennen. Cove Horet ] NK HOTEL (Reside Stanmore CROWBOROUCH, Sussex (Nr. Tunbridge f)5'°° | a ; adjoining a 
Land's End, overlooking sea and glorious 4 Charm t Nea Wells). CRE OTE! " . Goo od ] attractive co 
and H. and every amenity Double b Ds if I 1 30 mit dire - ‘ M : adams Cockta Ba Ce - d every ‘ 
ij ans. each till July th; single, 7 « Face lle t (pe a! att ” S, =a aha . a full om with a sea V V. Polglaze I ET 
: t le rel. 2211 ak 
i) 4 ‘ ' c ‘ [ 


e Grimsdyke 204 and Rid ( i Lounge. All-weather Nr NEWQUAY. ( K BAY F 


Dp yn Piltor Abbes Ba aple from 4) at , aNTO 
F ler , for Exmoor and N° R IMP NDED BY ASHLEY Ter é al He HOTEL Fo e nst ornwall 
North Cc 

















D m Coast Ample modern ) AY i mar wh Na j , at 4 rt Ant = bh ae 
' ea H & Cc. all yomns Extensive 1appy emorie t Roseacre . : 4 ’ 4 ’ I el m .. 
; as. nes Garages. Own produce ( ry House H West Rut EAST WITTERING Sussex OLD BAR? yne wn produce { “@ good 
- -— Brochure from Norf provide e of a fir HOTEI! ; nted hote t el “and a ‘ j Write 
Re-iden -roprieto M and «6 Mrs ass Hote 2 1) retaining the an ae re - lar and a Write for 
Maunorr Tel Ba nstaple 2390 att phere fa , Situated - “ to = . souti I - Bro , e ! ave @ re j Ss year — 
ppevon & ¢ IWALL.—Unique Guide in own charmir i and me to sand Running wate 4 tele es all ** : 
ty good hotels and guest houses, 2s. ¢d goa ane Gow Lin the ideal Hote yedroon Club Licence Tel.: W NINFIELD. Sussex, MO L HOTEL 
t H 45. Fleet St rorquay for ng and ! 4 and = §=R.A( W : »g oden Beach ¢ . : 2 Comin 
‘AST HILL HOUSE HOTEL, Ch recommended rus  Horet —z 6 ™ eat mouse chaneaphert t e seeking 
| Dy - D = ter (mile and a ha t DIFFEPENT Tel West 4 ENCLEFIELD GREEN. Surrey. THE LODGE Riding Stable S i , , Hard 
f 1 A entre Super luxur food = ITSCATHO. § h Aa wel HOTEI t , brea I ( Gol ¢ Bar, and 
eacmth, &@ to 14 gus. per weeb Write for eland * la th Ww F esponsit Convenient fo 4 (4 siwa omeone £ 1 to Tel 
by ! rel Dorchester 210 L. - Howse i Club felightt nile Wind 4 \ a W N eld 
& tian Man e ’ +] ea Rid “ and Bea f 
view. private qua P Rive 0 I am St ) ’ PENZANCE QUEEN'S HOTEL A full 
tail ba - ym hue e & een Line es pass do Tel quota of . erk Mount’s 
QMALI MODER? HOTEI erloo g Egham 19 Bay I e be ace e ) ee « 
e ' ) ores saltde recs 2% Co t f : l » Land's 
- —_ we a Se Nr. FISHGUARD. LLWYN Cour ell a ong Sorin’ tlemnail 














































































Susse R 6 House ) Pem O 
{WITZERI AND O ne of the world's beautif 8. and mild Pembrok e $f. mawes. Cornwall OTEL TRESAN- pen: 
tine spots comf. Guest House, 3,370 cast Geed {feod. geod beds. cet TON House Hotel In ge 
ft. 4 fran s dail nel. —Brochure ls heating Billiards, Bathing, Fishing, ¢ > -, bay Bea t ed. every hap) 
Gerister Ca $ Montre j Shooting Tenn Y Brochure. trom 10de or nience t t < uisine Naf 
vue HOTEL in a Garden by the Sea Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Bowen Tel.: Ne Club bar. T s 1! sO t da Trains yon 
° GLEN HOTEL, Walmer. Deal 636 port 11 net Tr Resident nager: A Miles 
AA. RAC i Humbert. Tel.: St. Ma : reas 
(JHE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL FOLKESTONE. PR e:BMGUTN, VICTORIA HOTEL. Peau 
Watchbe!ll Street. Rvye.-Good food that bra : ie nd be | 
. ; an pleases, cocktail he sea, Open a ¢ : Come and be 
Soft beds, h. & ¢ waie mn ever bedroom Pe : ¥ : ~~ } ktast io 
Central heating Fine views. —Apply, of soe alt A - <a. Pa ve —- cont eaecatal “ Radie by so | 
Proprigior or short holiday oe Lee ee rota 
SOUTHLANDS HOTEL —™ YIRNE ISLAND Come and spend the Pully licensed ae 1 — pe - “te a . . , — dist 
(Unlicensed) long June day on a small flower Nr Gun. er ene. Tei. 951 , : 
covered island in Milford Haven Ideal HOTEL : E A» 
SCARBOROUGH entre for ailing. fishing, bird watching friendly arm Lh a ed gy S. DEVON THURLE- 
&e Comfortable hotel Good food dairy produce STONE HOTEL I lass f licensed 18 | 
. Va also July August Write for ees Go Co y hotel Ove 0 bedrooms 
tvery comiort Excellent Cuisine Bi THORNS ISLAN Horet Angle historic su ' and id 1 g water div 
Open all the year. A.A. and R.A.C Pembroke What more il e r elet *s Golt, tenants. 
Apply for Tariff to Management TS ROCK HOTEL, re thleven, enjoyable ay? Tel.: Bramley 2295 ! 1 ds. Tel hurle- are 
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